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HE WAS STRONG AND TALL LIKE THE TREES HE FELLED - THE KIND BROADNESS OF THE 

FIELDS FILLED HIS HEART +: SILENCE AND SOLITUDE WERE HIS BOYHOOD FRIENDS - WHEN 

ONLY A GREAT MAN COULD SAVE THE NATION GOD CALLED ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND 
FOUND HIM READY 
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Whos 


the Popular Boy? 


HE boy who plays a Conn is the 

most sought for fellow in his crowd. 

He’s welcome everywhere, because 
he brings zestful, cheering music that 
everybody likes. 


A Conn saxophone is a key to social pres- 
tige; it can be a great help to success in 
any career. Professional playing, whole or 
part time, is highly paid and fascinating; 
opportunities are open everywhere. Many 
of America’s leaders in business, the pro- 
fessions, and statecraft, have earned their 
education with their musical talent. 


With a Conn you can win this pleasure 
and profit quickly. Exclusive, easy-playing 
features speed your progress. Our simpler 
key system is easier to master; hydraulic 
expansion process makes easier blowing, 
more beautiful tone, perfect scale; drawn 
sockets with rolled edges and new foil 
pads eliminate trouble and improve tone. 


 C. G. CONN, LTD., 1148 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
_ Please send free literature and details of free trial offer on 


spoLEGERGEESKARE OS OAs EEEOROLAS KanSEADA EADS pottetes 
_. Check ifinterested in organizing ( ) band, or (_ ) orchestra. 
The Conn Band Service Department helps in organizing 
bands and orchestras. Individuals and organizations are 
invited to write for information; no obligation, 
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Choose any instrument; remember Conn 
makes everything for band and orchestra. 
Each Conn instrument has its exclusive 
advantages. Conns are used and endorsed 
by the world’s foremost artists and con- 
ductors. Yet they cost no more than others! 


Free Trial, Easy Payments on any 
Conn. Select the instrument which 
appeals to you; try it in your own home. 
You can own it by small monthly pay- 
ments. Send the coupon or write now for 
free literature and details of trial offer. 
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B 
INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 





The New Ball- 
room Model 
Trombone pos- 
sesses many ex- 
clusive advan- 
tages which 
make it the 
choice of trom- 
bonists in the 
foremost popu- 
lar orchestras. 


The Conn Im- 
proved Saxo- 
phone, used by 
leading popular 
stars, has many 
features found 
in no other 
saxophone.The 
ConnC Melody 
isthe beginner’s 
best “*bet’’; ask 
about it. 
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The New 1926 
Model Victor 
Cornet is ac- 
claimed by art- 
ists as. the 


world’ sfinest."’ 


Let us explain 
its features. 
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Detroit, . 
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Then 


which goes to show that there is an 

eternal core of goodness in the hearts 

of all men. Bertram Cornell was a bad 
man, and a failure. In a little English home 
overseas there had been sorrow unavailing 
and tears shed in vain for his earthly and 
spiritual welfare. He was bad, utterly bad. 
There could be no doubt of it. Thoughtless, 
careless and uncaring were mild terms with 
which to brand his weaknesses. 

Even in his boyhood he had been strong 
only for evil. Kind words and pleadings had 
had no effect on him, and he had been callous 
to the wet eyes of his mother and sisters and 
the sterner though no less kindly admoni- 
tions of his father. So it could hardly have 
been otherwise, when yet a very young man, 
that he fled hurriedly out of his home in 
England, carrying with him something which 
should have burdened his conscience had he 
but possessed one, and leaving behind a 
disgrace on his name for his people to bear. 
And so it was that those who had known him 
spoke of him in bitterness and sadness, until 
the memory of him was dimmed with time.: 
Of what further evils he wrought there was 
never a whisper, and of his end no one ever 
heard. In his last hour he made recompense 
and wiped clean his tarnished page of life. 
But he did this thing in a far country, where 
news travels slowly and gets lost upon the 
way, and where men ofttimes die before they 


Tx isa story of things that happened, 
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Bertram Cornell fought the good fight, the first for a good cause in all his life, and the laf. 


The bone-barbed missiles flew about him like hail 


A Northland Miracle 


‘By JACK 


LONDON 
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can tell how others died. But this was the 
way of it. Strong of body and uncaring, he 
had laughed at the great rough hand of the 
world and had always done, not what the 
world demanded, but whatever Bertram 
Cornell desired. And he had met harsh 
words with harsher, and stout blows with 
stouter. He had served as sailor on many 
seas, as sheepherder on the Australian 
ranges, as cowboy among the Dakota 
cattlemen, and as an enrolled private with 
the Mounted Police of the Northwest 
Territory. From this last post he had de- 
serted on the discovery of gold in the 
Klondike and worked his way to the Alaskan 
coast. Here, because of his frontier experi- 
ence, he speedily found place to fit into in a 
party of three other men. 

This party was bound for the Klondike, 
but it had planned to abandon the beaten 
track and.to go into the country over a new 
and untraveled route. With a pack train of 
many horses (cayuses from the mountains of 
eastern Oregon), the four men struck east 
into the desolate wilderness which lies be- 


yond Mount St. Elias, and then north 
through the upland region in which the head- 
waters of the White and Tanana rivers have 
their source. It was an unexplored domain, 
marked vaguely on the maps, which was yet 
to feel the foot of the first white man. So 
vast and dismal was it that even animal 
life was scarce, and the tiny Indian tribes 
few and far between. For days, sometimes, 
they rode through the silent forest or by the 
rims of lonely lakes and saw no living thing, 
heard no sound save the sighing of the wind 
and the sobbing of the waters. A great 
solemnity brooded over the land, and the 
quiet was so profound that they came to hush 
= voices and to waste few words in idle 
talk. 


A® they journeyed on they prospected for 
the hidden gold, groping in the chill 
pools of the torrents and panning dirt in the 
shadows of the mighty glaciers. Once they 
came upon a body of virgin copper, like 
a mountain, but they could only shrug their 
shoulders and pass on. Food for their horses 


Illustrated by 


FRANK GODWIN 


was scarce, and quite often poisonous, and 
the patient animals died one by one on the 
strange trail their masters had led them to. 
Crossing a high divide, the party was over- 
whelmed by a sleety storm common to such 
elevations, and, when finally they struggled 
through to the warmer valley beneath, the 
last horse had been left behind. 

But here, in the sheltered valley, John 
Thornton cleared back the moss and from 
the grass-roots shook out glittering particles 
of yellow gold. Bertram Cornell was with 
him at the time, and that night the twain 
carried back to camp nuggets which weighed 
a thousand dollars in the scales. A stop was 
called, and at the end of a month the four 
men had mined a treasure far greater than 
they could carry. But their food supply had 
been steadily growing less and less, till one 
man could bend forward and bear it all on 
his back. 

What with the bleak region and fall 
coming on, it was high time to be going 
along. Somewhere to the northeast they 
knew the Klondike lay and the country of 
the Yukon. How far :they: did not: know, 
though they thought it could not be more 
than a hundred miles. So each took about 
five pounds of gold, or a thousand dollars, 
and the rest of the great treasure they cached 
safely against their return. And to return 
they intended just as soon as they could lay 
in more grub. Their ammunition having 
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given out, they left their rifles with the gold, 
burdening themselves only with the camp 
equipage and the scant supply of food. 

So sure were they that they would shortly 
reach the gold diggings, that they ate un- 
sparingly of the provisions; so that on the 
tenth day they found but a few miserable 
pounds remaining. And still before them, in 
up-heaved earth-waves, range upon range, 
| towered the great grim mountains. Then it 
' was that doubt came, and fear settled upon 
the men, and Bill Hines began to ration out 
the food. ‘ 


Te EY no longer ate at midday, and morn- 
ing and evening he divided the day's 
allowance into four meager portions. It was 
evenly shared, but it was very little— 
enough to keep soul and body together, but 
not enough to furnish the proper strength 
to healthy toiling men. Their faces grew wan 
and haggard, and day by day they covered 
less ground. Often the nausea of emptiness 
seized them, and their knees shook with 
weakness, and they reeled and fell. And 
always, when they had gasped and dragged 
themselves to the crest of a jagged mountain 
pass and eagerly looked beyond, another 
mountain confronted them And always the 
brooding peace lay heavy over the land, and 
there was nothing but the loneliness and 
silence without end. 


ONE by one, they threw away their 
blankets and spare clothes. They 
dropped their axes by the way, and the 
spare cooking utensils, and even the sacks of 
gold dust, until at last they staggered on- 
ward, half-naked, unburdened save for the 
pittance of grub that remained. This, Jan 
wg the Dane, divided by weight into 
our parts so that the burden might be 
equally distributed. And each man, by the 
holy though unwritten and unspoken bonds 
of comradeship, held sacred that which he 
carried on his back. The small grub-packs 
were never opened except by the light of the 
campfire, where all could see and where just 
division was made. 

Of bacon they possessed one three-pound 
chunk, which John Thornton carried in addi- 
tion to a few cups of flour. This one piece 
they were saving for the very last, when the 
need would be greatest, and they resolutely 
refrained from touching it. But Bertram 
Cornell cast hungry eyes upon it and thought 
hungry thoughts. And in the night, while 
his comrades slept the sleep of exhaustion, 
he unstrapped John Thornton's pack and 
cobbed it of the bacon; and all through the 
hours till dawn, taking care lest the unac- 
customed quantity turn his stomach, he 
munched and chewed and swallowed it, bit 
by bit, till nothing at all of it was left. 


ON the day which followed he took good 
care to hide the new strength which 
had come to him of the night and, if any- 
thing, appeared weaker than the rest. It 
was a very hard day; John Thornton lagged 
behind and rested often; but by nightfall 
they had cleared another mountain and 
beheld the opening of a small river valley 
beneath, running to the eastward. To the 
eastward! There lay the Klondike and 
safety! A few more days, could they but 
manage to live through them, they would be 
among white men and grub-caches again. 

But, huddled by the fire, the starving men 
looking greedily on, Bill Hines opened 
Thornton's pack to get some flour. In an 
instant each eye had noted the absence of 
the bacon. Thornton's eyes stared in horror, 
and Hines dropped the pack and sobbed 
aloud. But Jan Jensen drew his hunting 
knife and spoke. His voice was low and 
husky, almost a whisper, but each word 
fell slowly from his lips, and distinctly, 

“My comrades, this is murder. This man 
has slept with us and shared with us in all 
fairness. When we divided all the grub by 
weight, each man carried on his back the 
lives of his comrades. And so did this man 
carry our lives on his back. It was a trust, 
a great trust, a sacred trust, He has not 
been true to it. Today, when he dropped 
behind, we thought he was weary. We were 
mistaken. Behold! He has eaten that which 
was ours, upon which our very lives were 
hanging. There is no other name for it than 
murder. For murder there is one punishment, 
and only one. Am | not right, my comrades?” 

“Ay!”" Bill Hines cried; but Bertram 
Cornell remained silent. He had not ex- 
pected this. 

Jan Jensen raised the long-bladed knife 
to strike. but Cornell gripped his wrist. 
“Let me speak,” he demanded. 

Thornton staggered slowly to his feet and 
said, “It is not right that I should die. I 


did not eat the bacon; nor could 

I have lost it. I know nothing 
about it. But I swear solemnly 
by the. most high God that I 
have neither touched nor tasted: - - 
the bacon!” 

“If you were sneak enough to 
eat it, certainly you are sneak 
enough to lie about it now,” 
— charged, fingering the 

nife impatiently. 

“Leave him alone, I tell you,” 
threatened Cornell. “We don't 
know that he ate it. We know 
nothing about it. And I- warn 
you, I won't stand by and see 
murder done. There is a chance 
that he is not guilty. Don’t trifle 
with that chance. You dare not 
punish him on a chance.” 

The angry Dane sheathed the 
blade, but an hour later, when 
Thornton happened to speak to 
him, he turned his back. Bill 
Hines also refused to hold con- 
versation with the wretched man 
while Cornell, already ashamed 
for the good which had fluttered 
in him {the first in years), would 
have nothing to do with him. 


THe next morning Bill Hines 
lumped the little remaining 
food together and redivided it 
into four parts. From Thornton's 

rtion he subtracted the equiva- 
ent of the bacon, which same he 
shared among the other three 
piles. This he did without a word; 
the act was too significant to 
need speech. 

“And let him carry his own 
grub," Jensen growled. “If he 
wants to eat it all at once, he’s 
welcome to.” 

What John Thornton suffered 
in the days which followed, only 
John Thornton knows. Not only 
did his comrades turn from him 
with abhorrent faces, but he was 
judged guilty of the blackest and 
most cowardly of crimes—that of 
treason. And further, eating less 
than they, he was forced to keep 
up with them or perish. Even 
then, when he had eaten his 
very last pinch, they had food 
left for two days. So he cut the 
leather tops from his moccasins 
and boiled them and ate them and during 
the day chewed the bark of willow-shoots 
till the pain of his swollen and inflamed 
mouth nearly drove him mad. And he 
dragged onward, staggering, falling, crawl- 
ing, as often in delirium as not. 

But the day came when the three other 
men fell back upon their moccasins and the 
green shoots of young trees. By this time 
they had followed the torrent down until it 

become a small river, and they were 
counseling desperately the gathering of the 
drift-logs into a rickety raft. Then it was 
that they came unexpectedly upon an Indian 
village of a dozen lodges. But the Indians 
had never seen white men before and greeted 
them with a shower of arrows. “See! The 
river! Canoes!’’ Jensen cried. ‘We're saved 
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But bere, in the sheltered valley, John Thornton cleared back the 
moss and from the grass-roots shook out glittering particles of yel- 


low gold 


if we can make them! We must make them!” 
They ran, drunkenly, toward the bank, 
the howling tribesmen on their heels and 
gaining. Suddenly, from behind a tree to one 
side, a skin-clad warrior stepped forth. He 
poised his great ivory-pointed spear for a 
moment, then cast it with perfect aim. Sing- 
ing and hurtling through the air, it drove full 
into John Thornton's hips. He wavered for 
a second, trip and fell forward on his 
face. Hines and Jensen, running just behind 
him, swerved to right and left and 
him on either side. 


"THEN the miracle came to pass. The spirit 
of Goodness fluttered mightily in Bertram 
Cornell's breast. Without thought, obeying 
the inward prompting, he sprang f on 
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And in the night Bertram Cornell unstrapped John Thornton's pack and robbed it 
of the bacon; and all through the hours till dawn he munched and chewed and 


swallowed it, bit by bit, till nothing was left 


the instant and seized the fleeing men by the 


arms. 

“Come back!” he cried hoarsely. “Carry 
Thornton to the canoes! I'll hold the Indians 
back until you shove clear!’’ 

“Leave ae the Dane screamed, fumbling 
for his knife. “I wouldn’t touch the dog to 
save my life!”’ 

. “I stole the bacon. I ate the bacon. Now 
will you come back?” Cornell saw the doubt 
in their eyes. “‘As I hope for mercy at the 
Judgment Seat, I stole it.” A flight of 
arrows fell about them like rain. ‘Hurry! 
I'll hold them back!” 

Ina trice they were staggering toward the 
canoes with the wounded man between them; 
but Bertram Cornell faced about and stood 
still. Surprised by this action, the Indians 
hesitated and halted, while Cornell, seeing 
that it was gaining time, made no motion. 
They discharged a shower of arrows at him. 
The bone-barbed missiles flew about him 
like hail. 

Half a dozen arrows entered his chest and 
legs, and one pinned into his neck. But he 

t stood upright and still as a carved statue. 
The warrior who flung the spear at Thornton 
approached him from the side, and they 
closed together in each other’s arms. At this 
the rest of the tribesmen came down upon 
him in a flood of war. 


AS they cut and hacked, he heard Jan 
Jensen shouting from the water, and he 
knew that his comrades were safe. Then he 
fought the good fight, the first for a good 
cause in all his life, and the last. But when 
all was still, the Indians drew back in 
superstitious awe. With him lay their chief 
and six of their fellows. 

Though he had lived without honor, thus 
he died, like a man, brave and repentant, 
and rectifying evil. Nor was his body dis- 
honored. For that he fought greatly, and 
slew their own chieftain, they respected 
him and gave him a warrior's burial. And 
because they were a simple people, who had 
never seen white men, they were wont to 
speak of him, as the seasons passed, as ‘‘the 
ange god who came down out of the sky to 

ie. 
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JN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I 


EAR the log cabin where Abraham 
Lincoln was born in Kentucky lived 
Thomas Sparrow, who had married 
Elizabeth Hanks. They were plain 

people, of very little education, but they 
brought up little Nancy Hanks, their niece, 
and gave her a better education than they 
had themselves. Having no children of their 
own, they took also a fatherless nephew, 
Dennis Hanks, and they treated him as a 
son. Dennis was able to tell some interesting 
stories about Abraham’s boyhood; he was 
ten years old when Abraham was born. _ 

Dennis said that when he heard that his 
cousin Nancy Lincoln’had a baby boy he ran 
most of the way to her house, ten mites 
distant, and entered the room very eagerly. 
His aunt Betsy Sparrow had washed the 
baby and put on a liasey shirt and a yellow 
petticoat. Dennis said that he took the baby 
in his arms, and that the baby’s face was 
“like red cherry pulp, squeezed dry in 
wrinkles.”” His aunt Nansy watched him as 
he took the baby and told him to be careful. 
“For,” she said, ‘you are the first boy he 
has seen.” : 

Dennis held little Abraham until the boy 
began to cry and then harced him back to 
his aunt Betsy. ‘“Take him,” he said. ‘He'll 
never amount to much.” 

Other people, knowing from what a poor 
home he had come, might have said the same 
thing. But they were all mistaken, Very 
great men have come from very humble 
homes. : 

When Abraham Lincoln was President of 
the United States he was asked how much he 
could remember of his childhood home. 
Through a visit which his parents made to 
his birthplace shortly before they left 
Kentucky, he remembered the sinking spring 
and the great oak tree. Of the farm where he 
spent most of his boyhood he remembered 
much more, and especially recalled “the 
stone house” which a wealthy man had built 
in the neighborhood. The spring and the 
great white oak are still there, and so is the 
stone house. It still is a landmark. No won- 
der Abraham remembered it, for in that day 
almost every one lived in cabins. He never 
lived in anything but log cabins during the 
first half of his life. How many young people 
today will have lived the first half of their 
lives in a home like Lincoln’s? 

To make such a house, of the kind in which 
the early settlers of America lived, you must 
use rather small logs, as the heavy ones are 
hard to lift into place. The trees are cut down 
and chopped into fourteen or sixteen feet 
lengths, notched at each end on the upper 
and lower side, and piled up into a kind of 
crib a little higher than a man’s head. Poles 
are cut and notched for rafters, and fastened 
together with other poles, split and roughly 
hewn. These rafters are covered with split 
shingles, generally about a yard long. The 
gable ends are finished with split poles or 
small logs. A door is sawed through the wall 
at one side of the house, and a small opening 
made at one end for a fireplace. The first 
fireplaces were made, not of stone or brick, 
but of small logs daubed with mud. All open 
spaces between logs are closed with split 
wooden wedges, called ‘‘chinking,’’ covered 
inside and out with clay. 

Cabins built in this way are simple and not 
always uncomfortable. The early settlers had 
plenty of firewood and kept their homes 
warm enough in winter, sometimes too warm. 
The fire was not allowed to go out at night, 
as there were no matches to light another. 
It was covered with ashes, and enough live 
coals were usually found in the morning to 
start another fire without using flint and 
steel, or carrying fire from another house, 
possibly two or three miles away. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was born on Sun- 
day morning, February 12, 1809. The 
log cabin in which he was born had been 
removed before he became famous, but its 
logs are believed to have been identified, and 
they have been rebuilt into their original 
form, This cabin now stands in a granite 
memorial on or very near the spot where he 
was born. This was the Sinking Spring 
Farm, near Nolin Creek, three miles south of 
the present town of Hodgenville, Larue 
County, Kentucky. Although Abraham Lin- 
coln had been living many years before 
Larue became a county or Hodgenville a 
town, no one knew for a long time that it was 
his birth which was to make that county and 
town famous. 

The name Nolin has a history. One of the 
first settlers of that region was a preacher, 
the Rev. Benjamin Lynn. He went into the 
woods and did not return. It was believed 
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The Great Good Man 


How the ‘Bay Lincaln Grew to Manhood and Achieved Immortality 
By WILLIAM E. BARTON, DD. 
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The logs of the Lincoln cabin, 143 in number, after a series of adventures 

which caused them to be transported to different parts of the country, were 

purchased in 1906, and are now reérected on practically the original site, close 

by the sinking spring on the Lincoln farm, on Nolin Creek, three miles from 

Hodgenville, Ky. The cabin is now enshrined in a granite temple, the 
property of the nation 














that he had been killed by Indians. Men 
who went to search for him followed his 
trail until it was lost, and returned sadly 
reporting ‘‘no Lynn.” That is the way in 
which people along the creek still pronounce 
its name. 

The parents of Abraham Lincoln were 
Thomas Lincoln and his wife, Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln, both born in Virginia. They were 
married in Beechland, Washington County, 
Kentucky, by the Rev. Jesse Head, on June 
12, 1806. Thomas was twenty-eight and 
Nancy was twenty-three. Thomas was a 
solidly built man with gray eyes, thick black 
hair and shaggy eyebrows. He had very little 
education and was barely able to write his 
name. His wife wastall and slender, with a 
very dark com- 


plexion and high ‘meee 


forehead. She had 
a strong mind, a 
good memory and 
sound judgment. 
Thomas Lincoln 
was a carpenter of 
fair ability. He 
made doors and 
windows. The 
making of coffins 
was no small part 
of his work. Nails 
were very scarce; 
it is probable that 
there was not a 
nail in his cabin, 
and that hiscoffins 
and other work 
that required such 
fastening were put 
together with 
wooden pegs made 
by driving small 


Keystone Photos 


through a hole in 
a strip of iron. 
He was a man of 
temperate habits. 








The only books young Abe had, and practically 
the only books he knew: Dr. Barton's replicas, 
at Foxsoro, Mass., of Lincoln's editions of the 

American Spelling Book, the Bible, Pilgrim's 
bits of wood Progress, the English Reader, Weems’ s Life of 
Washington, the History of America, and AEsop's 
Fables. These tooks formed Linzoln’s mind. 

What books are forming yours? 


but had no marked ambition. He was good- 
natured and fond of tellingstories, a trait that 
his son inherited from him. One story that 
Abraham often heard as a little boy was 
about his: grandfather, also named Abraham 
Lincoln. He was a captain in the Virginia 
militia, and migrated to Kentucky in 1782. 
Four years later he was killed by Indians. 
His three sons, Mordecai, Josiah and 
Thomas, all saw him shot. Thomas, who 
was then a little boy of six, stood beside his 
father’s dead body. Josiah ran to the block- 
house fort a quarter of a mile away for help. 
Mordecai ran to his father’s house, took 
down a gun and, pointing it between the 
cracks, shot an Indian who was about to 
kill little Thomas. Help, however, soon came 
from the fort. 

Thomas Lincoln 
often told this sto- 
ry to little Abra- 
ham. Travelers 
passing the Lin- 
coln house often 
spent the night 
there, and they 
told tales of life 
back in old Vir- 
ginia, and of ad- 
ventures in new 
settlements, and of 
boating on the 
rivers, and of 
fighting with Indi- 
ans. When the 
travelers had told 
their tales, 
Thomas Lincoln 
would usually tell 
this one. Abraham 
Lincoln heard it so 
often that it almost 
seemed that he 
himself had been 
the little boy who 
saw Captain Lin- 
coln shot. 


The cabin in which he was born was very 
simply furnished. It had no floor but the 
earth. The bed in which the baby lay beside 
his mother had but one post, driven into 
the ground. Two sides of the bed were made 
by the log walls. But the cabin was not with- 
out simple comforts. It had crockery, knives, 
forks and spoons. There were homespun 
coverlets on the bed, and probably deer- 
skins, and perhaps bearskins on the floor. 
It was one of the poorer of the pioneer homes, 
but not quite the poorest. 

Abraham had one sister, Sarah, about tw 
years older than himself. She lived to become 
a young woman, married Aaron Grigsby and 
died in Indiana, One brother, younger than 
Abraham, and named Thomas for his father, 
died as a I:ttle child. The death of this baby 
brother was Abraham’s first sorrow. 

When he was two years old the family 
moved to another farm in the same county. 
It was very different. It contained thirty 
acres, and was triangular in shape, and lay at 
the forks of Knob Creek, Kentucky. Their 
neighbors on one side were the people 
of the hills, but on the other they were the 
more prosperous people of the Bluegrass. 
Thomas Lincoln had more carpenter work 
to do and became overseer of the public road. 
It was on this road that the stone house 
stood, and there it still stands. 

Here Abraham grew large enough to help 
his father somewhat in the carpenter shop. 
He attended school in a log house a little 
way up the creek from the present village 
of Athertonville. Two short terms ended 
the education in Kentucky of Abraham and 
his sister. His first teacher was Zachariah 
Riney, and the second was Caleb Hazel. His 
first textbook was Dilworth’s speller, and 
his next was the blue-backed speller of Noab 
Webster. 


(CHILDREN in those days were not taught 
to read at once, but to spell. ‘hey 
learned to spell the book through before they 
began to read. Probably the first sentence 
that Abraham learned was made wholly of 
words of two letters, “Is he to go in?” but 
before he read this sentence he could spell 
“incomprehensibility.” It is an interesting 
fact that spelling was made so prominent. 

The school was small, and when, after his 
death, effort was made to find some of his 
schoolmates, it was not easy to discover 
many of them. Samuel Haycraft said: “Abe 
was a mere spindle of a boy and had his due 
proportion of harmless mischief, but as we 
lived in a country full of hazel switches, in 
the virtue of which our master had great 
faith, Abe received his due allowance.” 

Another schoolmate, John Duncan, who 
later became a preacher, related how he and 
Abraham once chased a woodchuck into a 
crevice between two rocks, and how Abra- 
ham succeeded in pulling him out. Still an- 
other, Austin Gollaher, told how Abe 
received his first pair of trousers when he 
began to go to school, but lacked a hat till] 
his father secured, a little later, a coonskin 
cap for him. 

Our real knowledge of the childhood of 
Abraham Lincoln is not very great, but we 
know the conditions under which he lived. 
They were such conditions as surrounded 
the childhood of Andrew Jackson, Henry 
Clay and other men who lived as boys on 
the frontier. The frontier moved westward, 
and in time the Lincolns moved with it. 

Kentucky schools in Lincoln’s boyhood 
were called “blab schools.’”’ Children had to 
study aloud. Abraham Lincoln got so ac- 
customed to pronouncing words as he read 
them that he never got over the habit. 

While the family were living on Knob 
Creek, Abraham learned to plant corn, put- 
ting a pumpkin seed in each second hill. 
Here too he learned to ride a horse, to plow 
corn, and so to become an active sharer in 
farm work. 

The first seven years of Abraham’s life 
passed in Kentucky. In the fall of 1816, 
Thomas Lincoln launched a flatboat on Roll- 
ing Fork, the larger stream into which Knob 
Creek emptied, and which in turn emptied 
into the Ohio River. On this craft he floated 
down the river to the mouth of Anderson’s 
Creek in Indiana. There he left his goods 
with a settler named Posey and walked into 
the woods until he found a spot which he 
thought would make an attractive hume. He 
went to Vincennes, Indiana, and made 
record of his claim. Then, in a walk of three 
or four days, he made his way back to Knob 
Creek and told Nancy, his wife, and Abra- 
ham and Sarah, his children, to get ready to 
move. The childhood of Abraham Lincoln 
was at an end. Before him stretched the 
fourteen years of his boyhood life inIndiana. 

TO BE CONTINUED, NEXT WEEK. 
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sé 2? BLAKE, junior at Harding Col- 

lege,—christened Kathleera but 

painstakingly teaching her friends 

to ignore that fact,—curled her- 
self up comfortably in the only big chair in 
her small single: ‘‘Well, what is it now?” she 
demanded lazily of her four visitors, who 
were perched about on her desk chair, her 
bed and her cretonne-covered trunk. “You 
see,”’ explained K affably, “if you came as 
friends, i'd give up this chair, but I recognize 
an official delegation, and my hospitality 
dies within me.” 

“You know perfectly well what we've 
come for, K Blake,’’ little Ursula Craven 
told her sternly, ‘‘and if we’re in your way 
here it’s your own fault, for not coming to 
the committee meeting over at ‘Stude’.” 

“Where the Student Council room has 
armchairs for all,” put in Jo Kent, wriggling 
uncomfortably on the high trunk, “and 
cushioned window seats for such as want 
to take naps.” 

“See here!’’ objected Jane Foster crossly, 

“T was not napping! I’d skied 
miles and skated more miles, 
and naturally, with all that 
air and wind, I'll admit I was 
yawny. 
“Don't quarrel among your- 
selves, children,” advised K 
pleasantly, ‘‘because, if you 
think I’m going to bother with 
that pestering old committee 
job you’ve got one big fight 
on with me.” 

“But K—” Annabel Wright 

was talking now, the president 
of the Student Government 
Association, a “special honors” 
girl, an all-round good fellow, 
and one of K’s best friends. 
“You're a junior-class coun- 
cilor, which is a great honor 
and something to live up to. 
You were appointed on this 
new committee that the Coun- 
cil is trying out because you’re 
extra good at getting on with 
difficult girls. Yes, you are, K; 
so don’t interrupt. Suppose you 
do hate what you call trying 
to be guardian angel to some 
little goose. So do we all, but 
we carry on, and you'll do the 
same, of course.” 

“Oh, bother!’ scowled K. 

“Seems to me I spend half my time doing 
things I hate because it’s a great honor to 
live up to them. I—might resign from the 
Council!’’ she ended airily. 

“Then you'll be the first Harding girl 
who's ever refused to do her part for self- 
government,” said Annabel soberly. 

K considered a moment. Then K smiled 
and gave in. That was the fine thing about 
her; she fussed and fumed, but, once con- 
vinced by sound argument, she yielded; 
and when you had her word that she’d doa 
job, it was as good as done. That was why, 
as she had just been bewailing, she was 
always having honors—with their attendant 
responsibilities—thrust upon her. 

“Oh, I suppose you're right, Annabel,” 
she sighed. ‘‘In fact, I know you are. Hon- 
estly, I forgot that meeting until it was 
pretty late, and then—I thought I’d see 
what would happen,” grinned K impishly. 
Then she uncurled herself, sat up straight 
in her-big chair and was ready for business. 
“Fire away, Annabel.” 

“Four girls’ names were handed to us 
today from the Dean's office," began Anna- 
bel, ‘“‘and we drew lots for them. I drew for 
you, K. The girls we're after, as you know, 
are the incipient trouble-makers, the object 
of the committee being to -avoid serious 
crises by anticipating them.” 

“I know,” cut in K curtly. “An ounce of 
prevention and all that. Well, who drew a 
blank and what name did I get?” 

“Jane was the lucky one, and you drew 
Ramona Paxon.” 

K considered frowningly. ‘(Don’t know 
her. Where does she inhabit, and what's her 
brand of incipient criminality?” 

“It’s all down here,”’ announced orderly 
little Ursula, handing K a typewritten sheet 
of paper; ‘‘just what she’s done or hasn’t 
done that worries the Dean, and who’s her 
student advisor and her faculty advisor, 
so that you can go to them for more facts 
or for help of any kind.” 

“You must know that girl, K,” put in 
sleepy Jane Foster. “‘She’s the little brown 
wisp of a thing they call ‘Puck of Pendle- 
ton’.” 


K was reading Ramona Paxon's “crimi- 
nal” record. ‘Signs ‘Puck of Pendleton’ to 
her English themes, does she? Goes me one 


Puck of Pendleton 


‘By MARGARET WARDE 
Illustrated by Douctas Ryan 


better there! Bothers her roommates, does 
she? Is too fond of the movies. Dresses con- 
spicuously. Is strongly suspected of stayin 

out after hours. Indifferent student, thoug 

of superior mentality. Frittering away her 
college opportunities; no serious interests. 
Student advisor, Martha Hayward; faculty 
advisor, Miss Barter.’’ K rolled Ramona 
Paxon’s record of “incipient criminality” 
into a little wad and flicked it into her waste- 
basket. ‘“‘She sounds like a live wire and a 
congenial spirit to me, and of course the 
Hayward-Barter combination would drive 
her to extremes. Now who are the child’s 
easily annoyed roommates, and what theme 


class was desecrated by her flippant but 
effective signature?” 


i iptmectated knew about the roommates, 
except that they were freshmen, while 
Ramona Paxon was a member of the sopho- 
more class. But Jo Kent had heard the 
details of the theme episode. 

“She did it to the great Miss Masters 
herself. Her Highness probably wouldn’t 
have noticed it, except that she liked the 
theme tremendously and was starting to 
read it to her class, after an introductory 
speech full of high-sounding praises. Then 
her eagle eye fell on that signature, and she 
indulged in some loud snorts of rage and 
went on to something else.” 

“Thanks,”’ said K in her most businesslike 
manner. “I believe I’ll saunter over to 
Pendleton Hall and ask Puck to let me see 
that theme.” 

Ramona Paxon was smaller and slighter 
and browner than K, who had rated herself 
as small and brown and slender as girls 
often come nowadays. Wisp was the word 
for her, and- Puck a God-given nickname. 

She hadn’t, apparently, a serious thought 
in her head. “I can’t write,’’ she told: K. 
“T was just lucky with that theme. You see, 
my Boston roommate—” she waved crisply 
at the room on their left—‘‘dared me to 
get the great Miss Masters interested, and 
when I’m dared I always have the luck to 
win. I certainly am lucky! This house now— 
there wasn’t a vacancy in sight for me, but 
I stuck to it, and here I am.” 

“Cid you have friends here?” asked K 
idly, just to prolong the conversation. 

“Oh, no,” denied the Wisp, her big eyes 
suddenly unreasonably plaintive. ‘‘But you 
see, I’d been awfully homesick wher I first 
came East. | live out in Oregon, you know, 
on a ranch, and the Pendleton round-up—a 
week of wild-horse races and bulldogging 
and bucking contests—is the loveliest thing 
in life out there. So I thought maybe I’d 
= being homesick if I lived in Pendleton 

all. 


“And did you stop?” asked K. 

“Why—yes—yes, I—did,” said the Wisp 
hesitantly. “Oh, I have fun enough!” she 
boasted. “I have all the fun that’s going 
at this college.”’ 


“T'll tell you oné thing here that’s heaps 
of fun,”’ said K, rising to go, ‘and that's 
making friends with the faculty. Miss Mas- 
ters, for one, is perfectly fascinating when 
you get to know her, and that’s easy if she 
likes your work. I'd go and apologize about 
that signature if I were you.” 

“My grandmother’s hat!’’ sighed Puck 
of Pendleton. “If I apologized to all the 
people who don’t like the things I do, I’d 
be sadly overworked. But I like you,” 
ended Puck sweetly, ‘and I'll consider 
a; 

K had never particularly noticed Puck 
of Pendleton before; now, dancing, smiling, 
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A small hand grabbed Queen's mane. 
hi!’ yelled Puck of 
Pendleton, digging the mare relentlessly 


“Hi, hi, 


with her heels 


overdressed, overvivacious, she seemed to 
pervade the campus. So K wasn’t a bit sur- 
prised, two nights after her first call, to see, 
when she drew down her window shade, 
just as the ten o’clock gong sounded, a little 
lilting figure that she instantly recognized 
slipping along the snowy path, headed for 
the wooded back campus. K had just come 
in herself and was still wearing her outdoor 


wraps. 

“Puck!” she called softly, having raised 
her window. ‘Puck of Pendleton! It’s I— 
Kathleena Blake.” K flung down the hated, 
unused cognomen with much dignity. ‘Wait 
just a second. I’m coming out. What are 
you doing here—at this time of night?” 
she demanded gayly when the two had 
met. 

“Getting away from girls,” returned Puck 
wrathfully. “‘I—hate—’em—always around. 
If you'd lived on the range and gone out 
when you pleased—under the stars—”’ 

“But this place is different,” said K 
gently. ‘It really isn’t safe for girls to wan- 
der around towns in the dark. You can take 
care of yourself and be trusted, but you see, 
Puck, here you’re one of a crowd, and the 
rules are made for the crowd, and you owe 
it to the crowd—to the college that lets 
you stay here—to keep them.” 

“I’m not one of the crowd!"’ cried Puck 
fiercely. ‘‘I wish I were! I’m—I just hate— 
oh, dear!"’ 

K brushed the snow off a bench that nes- 
tled out of the wind against a clump of 
spruces. ‘You've had a row, haven't you?” 
she said. ‘‘Don’t you want to sit down here a 
minute and tell me about it?” 

“It’s my New York roommate this time,” 
confessed Puck forlornly. ‘‘She says one of 
us has got to leave, and if she goes she'll tell 
the whole house why. But -she needn’t 
bother,” sniffed Puck. ‘‘They all know I put 
a garter snake in Miss Boston's bed last fall. 
Nobody’d come and room next me after 
that.” 

K waited a minute. “Puck,” she said 
gently, “haven't you learned enough from a 
year anda half of college to see that your 
idea of fun is just cheap teasing? The only 
person you ever think about is yourself, 
I don’t care what silly little joke you've 
played on Miss New York this time. You 


go straight back-home and _ apologize 
and then stop. You're too good for such 
babyish pranks. You're only wasting your 
time.” 

“I've got to do something with it,” 
snapped Puck. ’ 

“Then find something worth while,” ad- 
vised K sternly. Her voice softened sud- 
denly.. ‘‘I'll tell you something, Puck Paxon. 
You'll never be happy until you learn to 
make friends. The only way to make friends 
is to be one.-The best way to be worth while 
yourself is to help somebody else get the 
worth-while thing that she wants. Good- 
night!”’ 


OR a whole week K Blake caught not so 
much as a glimpse of Puck of Pendleton. 
But she discovered by casual inquiries of 
her friends in that hall that the Wisp and 
her two haughty roommates still occupied 
their four-room suite together in outward 
semblance of harmony. Then she met Puck 
one afternoon coming up alone from the 
athletic field. 

“I’m trying out your plan,” 
Puck announcedeagerly.‘‘ What 
do you think I’ve begun with? 
You know Kate Gordon— 
that’s Miss Boston—has a 
riding horse up here, and she’s 
entered her for the skijoring 
race in the winter carnival. 
She’s just wild to win it. Do 
you think that’s worth while? 
Because I’m helping her train 
her horse.” 

“What on earth is skijoring?” 
demanded K. 

“The horse is harnessed with 
long reins,’’ explained Puck, 
“and pulls along the driver, 
who is behind on skis. Sounds 
rather silly, but when they 

et going it’s ae a sight. 

ate’s a splendid skier, but 
her horse—well, we had our 
first grand row last fall when 
I told her my opinion of her 
beautiful Queen. So I won't 
repeat it. Besides, Queen's 
really not so bad when you 
get her excited.”’ 

K, feeling that she had really 
made an impression, promised 
to come to the carnival and 
cheer for Miss Boston. 

But when the day arrived she was in one 
of her indolent moods, and her big chair and 
a volume of Alfred Noyes proved so engross- 
ing that it was four o’clock before she knew 
it. She looked out at the skating rink,—she 
could see it from her window,—but it was 
deserted, which meant that the skating 
events were over and the crowd had gone 
on to the ski jump and the race course. So 
thither went K, not worried, since the skijor- 
ing was the last event of the day, about keep- 
ing her word to Puck of Pendleton. She was 
barely in time; the horses were lining up 
for a start. The half-mile course curved, 
gleaming white, across the whiter meadows, 
outlined here and there by little dark groups 
of spectators. K, seeing no one she knew near 
the starting post, waded on along the track 
in search of triends and presently found her- 
self engulfed in a onal of admiring fresh- 
men, with the Wisp, white with anxiety 
for her entry, facing her across the road- 


way. 

There was a sudden bustle and confusion 
at the starting post; then one of the judges 
megaphoned the news. It had been decided 
that it was unsafe for the three skijorers 
actually to race one another on so narrow a 
track. Accordingly they would start ten 
seconds apart and be timed. Melisse, driven 
by Julia Thorp, a junior, had drawn first 
place; then Dick, driven by Molly Sayre, 
senior; and lastly Kentucky Queen, owned 
and driven by Kate Gordon, freshman. The 
sophomore entry, it seemed, had wrenched 
her knee in one of the earlier skiing races 
and had had to default. 

K Blake, hopping up and down to keep 
her feet warm, bored by the adoring fresh- 
men, and half wishing she hadn’t bothered 
to come, was amazed and thrilled when 
Melisse, a big, rangy bay horse—the fresh- 
men said he had ok borrowed from a 
grocery wagon—galloped madly past, with 
Julia Thorp, slim and graceful, hanging on 
to the long lines. 

“Go it, Julie! Go it!” yelled the delighted 
gallery. Then the cries broke into one great, 
startled gasp. Melisse, frightened at a flying 
bit of paper, had bolted from the track, 
ditched Julie, and stopped.in a snow-bank, 
with no great damage to horse or driver. 

Then came Dick, a real racer, according 
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to the freshmen. He: certainly ran like one. 
Molly Sayre, his driver, was the seniors’ 
champion all-round.athlete, but she looked 
breathless and a bit frightened as she 
skimmed along behind Dick’s flying hoofs. 

“Go. it, Molly! We—bet—on—Molly!” 
chanted the seniors sonorously. 

And then it was Queen’s turn to start, 
with her stately Boston owner behind. She 
started, but she wasn’t really running; .she 
_was just galloping heavily, marking time 
and making no headway at all. The gallery 
giggled -heartlessly: ‘‘Come on, you 
Queen! Run, old lady!” 

Puck of Pendleton, leaning far for- 
ward to watch the start,. flushed at the 
laughter, and then paled, and then— 
Queen was opposite her. A. leopard- 
skin coat lined with scarlet (the Dean 
had objected strenuously to that coat!) 
hurtled through the air in one direction. 
A knickered figure hurtled in another. 
A small hand grabbed Queen’s mane. 

“Hi, hi, hi!’ yelled Puck of Pendle- 
ton, digging the mare relentlessly with 
her heels. ‘Hi, hi, hi, yi, yil” 


UEEN crouched in terror, rolling 
her eyes back at the band of yelling 
Indians that had sprung upon her. 

Then she jumped—and then she flew. 
Out where the track curved back to- 
wards the starting point, Dick the racer 
heard Puck’s blood-curdling shrieks 
and the gallery’s echoing, ‘Hi, hi, yi! 
Queen!’ and he too ran as if pursued 
by a phantom horror. But the horror 
was not on his back. Queen gained on 
him with every stride. Puck of Pendle- 
ton, sitting as negligently as if bare- 
backed, runaway rides were nothin 
astonishing in her young life, watch 
the distance between the horses shorten 
and shorten, until a collision or a spill 
seemed inevitable. Then, as casually 
as she had mounted, she slipped from 
Queen’s back, and Queen, her torturing 
incentive gone, lapsed at once into that 
silly, plunging canter with which she 
had begun the race, and came in, her 
ten seconds’ handicap all made up, 
close on Dick’s heels. 

“That was some ride! Pretty splendid, 
wasn’t she, specially as she’s a sophomore. 
But how about the rules? Will Queen be 
disqualified for being ridden as well as 
driven?” The elated freshmen, chattering 
noisily, waded across, in overshoed serenity, 
to the goal post, which was suddenly black 
with girls, swarming like bees around the 
judges. Then shouts broke out: ‘Hey, 
Queen! Hey, Katie Gordon! Hurray for 
nineteen-blank! Hurray for Puck of Pendle- 
ton! Hi, yi! Puck of Pendleton!” 

K Blake, having detached herself from 
the engulfing freshmen, stepped out into 


army,” declared Coach Phillips, 

winding up his first talk to the 

Jordan University squad on the 
first day of practice. ‘‘The infantry, the ar- 
tillery, cavalry, air units, supply service, 
signal corps—all these work and fight to- 
gether. The infantry by itself, or the air 
service, or the quartermaster corps, could not 
win a war. 

“It’s the same way in football. No tackle, 
or quarterback, or end can win a game. It’s 
been tried, right here at Jordan by some star 
players, and it has never worked. Any player 
that thinks he can win games by himself is 
welcome to get out right now. We'll give his 
place to somebody who will work and fight 
with and for the other ten men. 

“The old army game is what I want. 
You fellows, working together, can win our 
games. All that is needed is for every one of 
you to fight your own battles, and to lend 
anybody else in the lineup a hand when he 
needs some help in fighting his. Teamwork 
is our slogan.” 

Coach Phillips dismissed the big squad, 
varsity and freshmen alike, and sent them to 
the gym. First day’s practice was short, 
consisting chiefly of limbering-up drill, punt- 
ing and passing the ball. Most of the varsity 
players and many of the freshmen took the 
workout lightly, but three boys among the 
freshmen took in every detail with studious 
interest, 

They were Jim Byers, a stockily built, 
clear-eyed chap of eighteen who had come to 
Jordan, a great state university, from Wis- 
corisin; Les Moore, a huskier, taller boy from 
Cleveland; and Billy Armstrong, the son of 
a wealthy metal magnate of New York City. 
The three had gone through Lockerbie Hall, 


“6 Maye TEAM is just like an 








the track and picked up the forgotten-leop- 
ard-skin coat. A ski point had gouged 
it right across the*back; Queen’s hoofs 
had trampled it and torn the scarlet lin- 


ng. 

“She can’t wear that again for a while,” 
reflected K bitterly, “but otherwise I 
haven’t helped matters much. Still, she 
meant well! And she’ll freeze if she doesn’t 
get this wreck of a coat.” 

But when K reached the goal post Puck 
of Pendleton, wrapped in blankets intended 


one, she jumped on and- speeded things up.” 

“Tt was lovely to see the way she bullied 
the judges. into giving her the decision,” 
laughed Annabel. ‘In general I hate bully- 
ing, but she was irresistible, especially as 
the rules were on her side—not a word 
against carrying weight if you wanted 
to. ” , 


“What got me,” Jo Kent contributed, 
“was the way Kate Gordon acted. I can 
imagine that her Bostonian soul was out- 
raged to the core by all that shrieking, 





But when K reached the goal post, Puck of Pendleton, wrapped in blankets intended for 
Queen, was being lifted into a waiting automobile. ‘‘ She sort of fainted, I think,” 
somebody told K 


for Queen, was being lifted into a waiting 
automobile. 

“She sort of fainted, I think,” somebody 
told K. “The doctor’s taking her to the 
infirmary.” 

K’s committee met that night. She ar- 
rived to find them deep in a discussion of 
the afternoon’s sensation. 

“You see,” Jane Foster was explaining to 
Ursula Craven, who had missed the skijor- 
ing, ‘that Queen was a saddle horse, and 
the others were harness horses, used to being 
driven from behind. So when Puck suddenly 
realized that Queen was just marking time, 
waiting for a rider, and wouldn’t run without 


Pigskin 


but she needn’t have made her horror so 
evident.” 

K jumped. “You mean Kate Gordon 
didn’t like winning that way? All right, 
girls; you’d better let me resign from this 
committee. Here’s what I’ve done. Ramona 
Paxon is in the infirmary because I advised 
her to be helpful to her roommate. And 
now you tell me the roommate didn’t care 
for her help. If the Dean thought Puck was 
conspicuous and noisy before, I certainly 
hope she wasn’t within hearing of the race 
course this afternoon. The ruin of the leop- 
ard-skin coat she doesn’t like would have 
been poor consolation.” 


Soldiers 


‘By JONATHAN BROOKS 


Illustrated by Gzorcz AvisoN 


an Eastern military academy, together, and 
joined hands to enroll at Jordan. Warm 
chums, with Byers perhaps the unconscious 
leader, they were new to the ways of state 
universities, and had rallied the more closely 
together for self-defense. Armstrong had been 
intended for Yale or Harvard by a luxury- 
loving mother, and Moore would have fol- 
lowed his older brothers to Ohio State Uni- 
versity. But when Jim Byers, following his 
father’s death, received a scholarship at 
Jordan, the other two stuck withhim. Battles 
in athletics at the military school, among 
themselves and, standing together, against 
others, had welded them into an almost 
inseparable combination. 

“This old coach,” declared Billy Arm- 
strong, a tall, spare boy, “knows his oil. 
I'll recite because I’ve learned the lesson.” 

“Time the scrubs licked the old varsity 
with its stars, hey, Bill?’ laughed Les Moore, 
as they entered the freshman quarters in the 

eat gymnasium on the hill. 

“With little poison ivy here engineering 
the job,” grinned Billy, giving Jim a shove. 

“You know, fellows,” said Jim, “I think 
we're going to like this place.” 

“I do, already,’ testified Les Moore. 

“Got those big Eastern schools licked,” 
Billy commented, enthusiastically. “And 
with us three sticking together, we’ll not only 
like it, we’ll make it like us.” 


Allthree boys developed an early liking 
and admiration for Coach Phillips. His doc- 
trine sounded very much like the gospel 
of athletics expounded at Lockerbie, where 
they had learned football, basketball and 
baseball, and he was a clean and decent chap. 


But in thinking of him, and observing the 
way in which he handled his squad, the 
boys were looking ahead. Their present coach 
seemed to be a different type. John Master- 
son, the freshman coach, was a big burly 
fellow who had starred asa lineman at Jordan 
for three years and was now, his first year 
out of school, taking up the coaching pro- 
fession. The squad of which Jim, Les and 
Billy formed a part, constituted his first 
class in football. He appeared to be hasty of 
temper, resentful of interference, and harsh 
with his boys, but these faults may have been 
aggravated by the nature of his task. 

The freshman squad, about forty-five in 
number, was a conglomerate mixture. A few 
of them, as the Lockerbie boys, had played 
football under good coaching. Some of the 
rest were big strong fellows from the farm or 
the city who had played little football and 
knew only the simplest rudiments. Most of 
them.were boys of average size and little to 
commend them to the coach except ambition. 
They came from the north, south, east and 
west. They were big boys, little boys, fat 
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KS RESIGNATION was not accepted 

and, being K, she agreed, though quite 
without hope, to stick to her protégé awhile 
longer. It was three days before she found 
time to hunt up Puck, who was still, she dis- 
covered, resting in the infirmary. 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Puck delightedly 
at sight of her. “Isn’t it silly—me in bed 
three days after a half-mile lope! But you 
see, I sort of forgot that they sent me Last 
to school because the doctor said I must keep 
my fluttering heart away from horses.” 

Then her little face took on its most 
elfin expression. ‘Come up here close,” 
she ordered. “I’ve got a secret to tell 
you.” And as K obeyed, “Who do you 
guess is in the next room? She said I 
might tell you. The great Miss Mas- 
ters!” 

“Really!” cried K. “And you’ve seen 
her?” 
Puck nodded vigorously. ‘‘She’s here 

for an infected finger and a good rest, 
so she does about as she likes. She’s 
been in here a lot. She reads poetry to 
me. She says I’m an understanding per- 
son—that she’s been watching my work _ 
with interest; and she wants me to 
major in English.” 

“You lucky child!” cried K, just a 
bit enviously. The great Miss Masters 
merely tolerated her presence in the 
English group. 

“Am I not always?” sighed the Wisp. 

“Not in roommates,” K reminded 
her laughingly. “We all think Kate 
Gordon was perfectly horrid about the 
race.” 

“Oh, that’s all made up now,” ex: 
plained the Wisp eagerly. “I forgot 
you didn’t know. Kate came up here 
with some flowers. I gather that she 
didn’t want to come, and she didn’t 
wait to be announced; so she found 
Miss Masters in here reading Masefield 
to me, and she—oh, you know the 
difference that would make to a good 
Bostonian,” concluded Puck airily. 

K chuckled. ‘And how about Miss 
New York?” she asked. 

“Oh, she’s fixed out too,” said the 
Wisp. ‘‘You see, most of our rows weie about 
clothes. And as my fur coat, that Jean said 
was vulgar, got completely ruined at the race 
track, 1’ve asked her to give it to the cook 
to trim her children’s clothes with. And I’ve 
also asked Jean to pick me out some spring 
hats and dresses. She’s getting quite fond of 
me! Do you know,’’—the Wisp’s little face 
was a study in concentration,—"I almost 
think people like you better when they help 
you than when you help them.” 

“Oh, of course it all sounds like a fairy- 
tale,” said K Blake, making her final, as- 
tounding report to her committee. “Why 
wouldn’t it, since it’s about Puck?” 


boys, tall and short boys, coun boys, 
Italian boys, a Pole or two, some Ireh lads, 
and several variations of plain Americans, 

“Cake-eaters,” growled Les Moore, think- 
ing of two well-dressed fellows trying for 
halfback. 

Masterson faced the task of welding all 
these into a compact, workable squad. t 
done, he had to teach them enough football 
to make them worth-while material for future 
varsity elevens. Anybody viewing the squad 
the first day would have testified that Mas- 
terson faced a tough assignment. 

The second day out, he divided the squad 
into three groups, separating the backs, ends 
and linemen. This done, he set them to work 
going through preliminary work suited to 
each of the three classifications. Les Moore 
and Jim Byers toiled and sweated with the 
other backs, and Billy Armstrong chased his 
long lean frame up and down the field witb 
the other ends. All three were in prime con- 
dition, because they had spent the summer 
doing manual labor on a power project in the 
Colorado mining district dominated by 
Billy’s father. The workout seemed easy to 


them. 

“But I'll tell you one thing, Les,” said 
Jim that night as they sat together in a two- 
room apartment they had taken. “You and 
I are going to have to make a change, right 
here and now. Old Billy, there, is all set. He 
has the reach and the speed to get by as an 
end, if he’ll just build up over 170 pounds. 
But I weighed only 161 when we got through 
this afternoon, and you weighed 174. I’m too 
little to have much chance as a halfback, and 
you’re not heavy enough to play full.” 

“You're crazy,” interrupted Billy Arm- 
strong. “‘You’re as big as the other fellows 
trying out—or most of them.” 
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“I'm thinking about next year,”’ said Jim. 
“We could make the freshmen team, I 
think, but where would that get us next 

ear? Halfbacks under 170 pounds have to 
” world beaters: against the big teams 
Jordan plays; but 160- or 165-pound quarter- 
backs can get by.” 

fWell, I ought to eg a little more by 
next season,’”’ Les replied. 

“Yes, but a 175-pound halfback has a 
darn sight better chance than a 175-pound 
fullback,” Jim argued. “And you know it. 
You're fast enough to play a half; and any- 
way, the only reason you played full at 
Lockerbie’ was: that you were the biggest 
back we had.” 

“He’s fast enoygh on the way to dinner,” 
laughed Billy Armstrong. “If he keeps his 
speed with the chow, he'll 
soon be big enough to play 
guard or tackle.” 

“I don’t notice you hang- 
ing back any from the 
table,”’ countered Les. “But, 
Jim, maybe you're right. 
Guess I'll tear myself, and 
try for half.” 

“And I'll go out for 
quarter,’’ declared Jim 
Byers. 

“Tough on you guys, 
having to learn a new posi- 
tion,”’ began Billy. 

“While you know all 
about your job at end,” 
growled Les Moore, diving 
at the lanky chap and drag- 
ging him to the floor for a 
rough and tumble scuffle. 

Next day Coach Master- 
son divided the backs into 
still smaller groups, sepa- 
rating the quarters, halves 
and fullbacks. After that, 
he lined up three teams 
tentatively, ranging them, 
from what he knew of the 
respective abilities of the 
boys, in first, second and 
third elevens. Billy, be- 
cause Masterson had noticed 
he had an aptitude for 
catching forward passes, 
drew a position on the 
makeshift first team; Les, because he 
stacked up well in weight and size with the 
other halves, landed on the second eleven, 
and Jim Byers, of whom Masterson knew 
nothing, went in at quarter on the third. An 
old Lockerbie fan might have told him he 
had the three boys rated in the exact re- 
verse of their worth to an eleven. 


D*Y after day these three elevens, with 
substitutions from the leftovers, worked 
at signals and formations. Jim Byers, a 
natural leader, fitted well into the position 
of quarterback, although it was new to him. 
Les Moore had football sense, and because 
he was striving to put on speed attracted 
Masterson’s attention. He soon went on the 
first eleven. 

“Darn shame,” declared Billy Armstrong 
that night. “Les is all right, and I’ll get by, 
maybe, but here’s old Jim, the real football 
player of the bunch, stuck there on the third 
team.” 

“The quarter on this first team is a whiz,” 
began Les.‘‘ Had me humping—” 

“Yeah, but dumb,” growled Billy. “I’m 
gona tell this coach something.”’ 

“You say anything to him about me, and 
I'll crown you,” threatened Jim. “‘I’ll hoe 
my own row, and you keep your shovel out.” 

“Who said anything about you?”’ demand- 
ed Billy. “I’ma diplomat, I am.” 

The next afternoon, because he had always 
obtained things for the asking, Billy spoke 
to the coach. He may have been emboldened 
by his success on the first eleven. 

‘“‘Mr. Masterson,” he said, “could I say 
something? It’s this, sir. Moore and Byers 
and I played together at Lockerbie Hall—”’ 

“Yeah? That swell society military school 
over Last?” 

“And I just wondered if we wouldn't 
work together better if we were on the same 
team, sir?” 

“Oh, .a little private team work, hey? 
Well, suit y'rselves. You and Moore go over 
on the third team, and send the right end 
and left half over here to the first. How’s 
that strike you?” he asked, sarcastically. 

“Fine, sir,”’ said Billy. He really felt hurt 
that. he and Les should be demoted, when his 
motive was to urge promotion for Jim, but 
he took his. medicine like a man. 

“Tried to tell him how to run his squad, 
did you?” demanded Jim. ‘‘That was a smart 
piece of work—I don’t think.’ 


But Les Moore merely grinned. He felt 
more confident, playing with Jim and Billy, 
than with the eleven made up entirely of 
strange boys. The third’ team was a. misfit 
aggregation. Scrimmage: revealed ‘them as a 
sorry lot, for the first and second elevens, 
although-the three boys fought valiantly, 
walloped them soundly. But the team im- 
proved daily, despite the fact that Masterson 
and his assistant gave most of their attention 
to the first two elevens. Jim Byers, at quarter, 
worked like a Trojan, helping the other backs, 
and encouraging the linemen, most of them 
green and awkward. 

School work was easy for them, because 
all had been good students at Lockerbie and 
the freshman course seemed to be largely in 
the nature of review. They had few other 


interests, knowing hardly any of the Jordan 
students. Consequently football absorbed 
most of their thought. In a short time they 
established themselves and felt at home. 

“High privates in the rear rank,’’ Les 
Moore retorted, when Billy one evening 
chummily recalled their old byword, “‘Three 
musketeers.” 

“But we'll be out in front as sharpshooters 
one of these days,” declared Jim. “I feel it 


a 
“Where d’you feel it? Lemme feel it,” 
laughed Billy. 


All the while Masterson was laboring 
with his sweating, striving freshmen, 
Coach Phillips drove and cajoled, whipped 
and coaxed, his varsity squad. More + 
anything else, he sought teamwork. A team 
without any stars can whip the world, he 
declared day after day, provided it works 
and fights together. Jordan faced a hard 
schedule, he said over and over again, and 
only the most perfect teamwork would carry 
the eleven through it. His problem was com- 
—— by the fact he had six positions open, 
eft vacant by graduating stalwarts of the 
preceding season’s good team. Every man 
trying for one of these places seemed to be 
bursting himself to play more football than 
all the others. Each tried to do an entire 
team’s work, instead of striving to fit him- 
self into the single job open to him. 

Perhaps the worst offender was a vurly 
tackle named Hilligoss, a giant standing six 
feet two, and weighing more than two hun- 
dred pounds. A senior, he had subbed two 
years behind Masterson, an outstanding star 
of the Middle West at tackle. Determined to 
win a regular place, he tried to play the whole 
game every time Phillips put him in the 
lineup against the scrubs or the freshmen. 
He had a world of strength and ability, and 
proved himself a hard fighter. 

“But, Hilly,” scolded Phillips, repeatedly, 
“T don’t want you to play tackle, and guard, 
and end, and defensive halfback. All I want 
you to do is to play a decent game at tackle.” 

Hilligoss could not get this idea through 
his head, and his failure to do so forms the 
crux of this story. His density, coupled with 
an unscrupulous temper, brought a climax 
to the early season careers of Jim Byers, Les 
Moore and Billy Armstrong, three muske- 
teers. Moreover, his insistence on breaking 
up the coach’s program for teamwork placed 


the varsity on the high road—but that is 
another story. Euan, : 

The second Saturday of. school brought 
the first freshman-varsity game, an annual 
affair which gave the students their. first 
glimpse of the new Jordan eleven and their 
first opportunity to inspect the incoming 
freshman football squad. Every year it 
drew a crowd, preceding as it did the opening 
game of the cieieie, and following ten days 
of secret practice. Varsity always tried to 
strut its stuff. Freshmen, pointed for the 
battle by Masterson, were nervous and alert 
for opportunities to make good. 

No less expectant than the others were 
Jim Byers, Les and Billy. They speculated as 
to their chances to break into the struggle, 
and told each other, over and over, that if 


Jimmy kept his feet driving, but the big tackle bore him down, grunting and muttering angrily 


they did break in, they’d bust something to 
show they deserved the chance. None of 
them knew what was to come, but each 
dressed and went to the field -with the rest 
of the freshman squad, yearning to break 
into the battle. 

“And if we do get in,” chattered Billy, 
the most excitable of the three, ‘remember, 
we stick together.” 

“That's the spirit,” said Jim. 

It is no small adventure for a group of 
freshmen, gathered from the four winds, 
strangers to one another and with no natural 
or chosen leaders, to engage a big varsity 
football eleven in battle. Any apprehension, 
or nervousness in combat, on the part of the 

oungsters, is excusable. To the credit of the 
Jordan freshinen, or “‘rhinies’’ as they are 

etter known, be it said that they fought 
as best they could. 

Masterson started his first team, and in the 
first period varsity rolled up three touch- 
downs. Phillips sent in substitutes for the 
second quarter, and Masterson withdrew his 
first team, replacing it with the second. The 
varsity subs added two more touchdowns. 
In neither period were the rhinies able to 
advance the ball. 


LES: Billy and Jim sat on the bench, amid 
the crowd surrounding Masterson, and 
alternately criticized their own freshmen’s 
play and wished they were in the game. 

tarting the third period, Masterson ordered 
out the third team, to provide fresh opposi- 
tion to the original varsity first lineup, reén- 
tering the contest. 

“Let’s go, gang,” yelled Jim. “C’mon, 
here's our chance!” 

He led the third-string “‘rhinies” out on the 
field, and was told by Coach Phillips, referee- 
ing, that the freshmen should kick off. 

“All right, Les, boot ’er a mile,’’ shouted 
Jim. “Everybody down under this one. Nail 
the man with the ball.” 

Les placed the ball, saw his men lined up, 
and then booted. Instead of getting it:away 
squarely, however, he sliced his kick, and the 
ball curved off to one side, to bounce and roll 
into the hands of the burly Hilligoss. Jimmy, 
lining up with the forwards to go down the 
field, leaving Les to play safety, was ‘down 
the field fast, heading directly for the bi 
tackle. He saw Hilligoss stooping to.snatc 
the ball off the grass, and plunged forward in 
a long, driving tackle..He hit the big fellow 


‘un ten yards 


just as Hilligoss straightened up and started 
to run. ; ser ; 

Hilligoss, off balance and overanxious to 
make a good showing, first sprawled under 
the impact of the hard: tackle, and then 
fumbled the ball. It rolled into Billy’s path, 
and that youngster, alert, scoo it up, to 
efore he was dragged down. 
The crowd cheered the freshmen, and razzed 
the varsity. 

“Let's go, gang,”’ yelled Jim Byers, whip- 
ping his men into position; ‘‘4—11-44-7," 
he barked a signal. The backfield shifted, 
Jimmy went back, and Les Moore, playing 
right half, took a position in front and to his 
right. Billy, playing right end, was close in 
on this formation, to take the varsity left 
tackle in. The varsity left tackle was the 
hulking Hilligoss. 

“T'll get you fellows for 
that,"’ growled Hilligoss, 
“Send one in here, and 
watch me smear it,” 

He did not know the 
freshman signals, but the 

lay was a shot off tackle, 
just outside him. Jimmy 
carried the ball, and, when 
it came back to him from 
center, darted forward 
sharply. Hilligoss, mad clear 
through, charged hard and 
fast. His two hundred 
pounds, well managed and 
driven by anger, flung the 
freshman right tackle aside, 
swung past Billy before the 
lanky end could block, 
crashed into Les Moore and 
finally toppled down on the 
hapless Jimmy, just getting 
under way. 

Jimmy kept his feet driv- 
ing, but the impact of the 
charge made by Hilligoss 
was too much. The big 
tackle bore him down, grunt- 
ing and muttering angrily. 
As he hit, he saw it was 
Jimmy, who had caused him 
to fumble a moment before. 
Losing his temper com- 
pletely, he tried to smash 
the ball out of Jim’s hands, 
and at the same time drove a knee hard into 
a, stomach. Knocked breathless, and 

urt all through, Jim manageu to cling to 
the ball. 

“Second down, freshmen, twelve to go,” 
called Phillips. 

“C'mon gang,” panted Jimmy. He looked 
appealingly at Billy, and then at Les, Billy 
shook his head, bewildered. Then he jumped 
back of the line for an instant, before Jim 
could call a signal. 

“Time out,’’ called Jim, looking at the 
referee, who nodded. 

“Here, Biliy—” he began. 

“Why didn’t you swing on that bi 
tramp?’ demanded Billy. ‘‘He roughed—’ 

“Beat him with football,’ muttered Jim. 
“Les, you hit him low, and, Billy, take him 
high. This right tackle of ours can’t stop him. 
You guys hit him, and I'll run that same 
play again.” 

“T’'ll hit him,’’ declared Les. 

“He was gone before I got him, other 
time,’’ panted Billy. “‘Take him in a mile a 
minute, this time.” 

Coach Phillips, wily inthe ways of football, 
must have known what was coming, for he 
— as Jimmy signaled he was ready for 
play. 

“4-11-44,” yelled Jim again. 

“Another at me?” roared Hilligoss. ‘‘Bring 
it on, I’ll smack—” 

But he did not finish the sentence. Jimmy 
called the ball back as he yelled, hesitated 
just a fraction of a second, and then shot 
forward, outside tackle. Billy Armstrong, 
sick because he has failed to hit Hilligoss in 
time on the first play, drove into the big 
tackle in a fury. At the same instant, Les 
Moore, hurling his 175 pounds with all his 
speed at the big fellow’s knees, crashed him 
hard. Result, the burly Hilligoss went rolling 
and smashing to the ground, in toward center 
and back out of the line, with Les and Billy 
atop him. 


JiMeMy, anticipating the hole, flashed 
through it for a gain of fourteen yards 
before he was cut down by the varsity defen- 
sive quarter. The big crowd gave him a rous- 
ing cheer, not seeing the team play that made 
the gain possible. But Coach Phillips, who 
had sensed Jimmy's move with the aid of 
Les and Billy, chuckled in appreciation. 
And Coach Masterson, of the freshmen, 
sitting on the sidelines talking football to his 
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squad as the game progressed, also grinned. 
He wondered whether he might not have a 
quarterback in this boy Byers. 

‘“On-our way, gang,’’ yelled Jim, as the 
stackup untangled. 

“First down, freshmen,” Phillips called. 

“Try me again,” shouted Hilligoss, angry 
and disgusted. He did not realize the play 
had been planned. He jumped into position 
and glared hotly at the rhiny backs. 

“All right,” Jimmy retorted and once 
more yelled the same signal. However, this 
time, he shoved Les back, and himself’ took 
the bigger boy’s position. He winked at Billy, 
and nodded as Billy glanced quickly toward 
Hilligoss. 

Back went the ball to Les Moore. Jimmy 
flew at big Hilligoss, fairly diving over his 
own tackle to reach the varsity man. At the 
same time, Billy again cracked the big fellow 
from the side.. Les Moore, running low and 
sturdily, crashed through the hole, picked up 
speed, veered outward to avoid the varsity 
defensive quarter, and then dashed straight 
down the field for a touchdown. Hilligoss, 
brushing Jimmy and Billy aside brusquely, 
was just getting bewildered to his feet as 
Coach Phillips blew his whistle to stop play 
after the score. 

“T’ll get you fresh guys for that,” he 
growled at the two boys. 

But neither flonan nor Billy heard him, 
in the uproar from the crowd. Besides, both 
had clambered to their feet and were running 
down the field to take part in the point-after- 
touchdown play. Jimmy held the ball for a 
place kick, and Billy booted it over. 

“That’s all for today,” yelled Phillips, as 
the two teams started to line up again. 
“‘“Game’s over. Varsity, stay here. Freshmen, 
report to your coach. You, young fellow,” 
nodding to Jimmy Byers, ' ‘ask your coach to 
come here a moment.” 

Wondering what was up, the varsity slow- 
ly gathered around the coach. The freshmen 
straggled off the field while Jimmy, at a trot, 
went over to Masterson and gave him the 
message of the head coach. 

‘Nice work, boy,” commented Masterson. 

“Other guys did it,’ ” said Jim 

“You engineered it,” said ‘the coach. 
“You fellows kick the ball around till I come 
back,” and he went to report to Phillips. 
When he reached the “4 of which the head 
coach was the center, he heard Phillips lay- 
ing down the law. 


Chapter II 


T was almost dark on the third day after 
that when they drew up at the place. 
They had been pushing the horses for the 
last few hours so that they might be sure 

of reaching the destination with daylight. 
They would go upa — slope and over and 
down and then up and over again. Each 
time Janet and Aleck would think that this 
must be the last hill and would call to their 
father in the front wagon, “Ts this it?’ and he 
would say, ‘‘Not yet.’ ’ Every little while he 
would get out his surveyor’s map and study 
= perhaps change their direction a 
ittle 

The sun went lower, until the children 
were watching only a rounded slice of solid 
gold on the top of a green hill. Then that 
went too. ‘We aren’t going to see it!” said 
Aleck in great disappointment. If they did 
not reach the place before dark it would be 
like not arriving at all. The wagon track was 
faint here, and they seemed to be driving all 
the time in somebody’s pasture, though 
there were no fences and no fields. Now they 
came to a little stream with brief sloping 
banks. The men—Mr. Gard and Mr. Orcutt 
were still with them—waded out into the 
water to be ready to put a hand to the side of 
the wagon if necessary. The first team went 
cautiously and awkwardly down the little 
bank and splashed through the water and 
clambered convulsively up the other side, 
the wagon groaning and rattling. ‘‘Well done, 
with all their load!’ cried Mr. Orcutt. ‘Want 
I should take the other team, Glasgow?” 

“No—thank you,” said Mr. Glasgow. 
“Let Janet.” 

But he came back to the edge, ready to 
take the horses’ heads if that were needed. 
Janet spoke loudly and sharply to her team 
and got her whip ready, and Jake and Moll 
followed where the other:team-had-gone. It 
was a hard and thrilling moment when they 
pounded and slipped and straightened their 
backs going up the other bank. But they 
made the level, and Mr. Glasgow said, 
“That’s the girl!” Janet had never been'so 
proud in all her life before. She seemed to 
have something better to do every day. 





“Men,” said Phillips, “this thing that has 
just happened will either make or break our 
season. Hilligoss, it will teach you a lesson, 
or we'll get a new left tackle. Now then, 
what happened? I’ve talked to you .about 
team play until I’mblack in the face.” 

“T didn’t think I’d fumble that kick-off,” 
muttered Hilligoss: 

“Not talking about that—anybody may 
fumble when hit as hard and clean as that 
kid hit you,”«snapped Phillips. “But here, 
after .all I’ve said about a football team 
being an army,— infantry, artillery, cavalry, 
etc.,.and every man with one job to do first, 
above all others,—what happened? Hilly, on 
that first play, outcharged his man, ran over 
the interference, hit the runner, threw him, 
tried to knock the ball out of his hands, and 
then gave him a dirty knee. Oh,” and he 
held up a hand as Hilligoss began a denial, 
“T was on top of the play. I saw it. I suppose, 
Hilly, if you’d knocked the ball loose, and 





already welded into a team, see? They be- 
lieve’in team work. Hilly, you don’t know 
what you did, do you? You smashed. that 
halfback, kneed the quarter and tried to:tear 
the ball away from him. That means that 
you, and nobody else, gave these freshies a 
touchdown, after we’ve scored five times on 
them, and they haven’t made a yard against 
us. How? 

. “You invited three rhinies to team against 
you. Two of them hit you:a ton, and a third 
ran fourteen yards through you, you, a great 
big hulk that ought to stop a truck. And then 
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paralyzed the kid, you’d have jumped up, 
grabbed the leather, and hiked for the goal 
line? Hey?” And he paused to glare at the 
hapless husky. 

“What I’m getting at is this—Hilly tried 
to play the whole game, although there are 
ten other men here helping play it. Some of 
them could have pinned the runner. One of 
them, whoever has been trying to play left 
end, could have taken the runner, or smashed 
the interference. But Hilly tried to do it all, 


see 

“And then what? We find out we’re up 
against a smart quarterback, and a bunch of 
kids come here from all over the country, 


two more of them team on you, fighting to- 
gether like wildcats, and another runs aye 
touchdown, right through where you ought 
to be. But you weren’t there. You were sit- 
tingon your tail, readinga paper ina rocking- 
chair. Or might as well have been. 

“But I’m much obliged to you, Hilly. You 
showed our gang first what teamwork is 
not, by trying to do it all. Then you invited 
these smart rhinies in with some nice team- 
work. They set us a beautiful example. So 
you’ve done us a favor. Now then, Hilly, 
you just drop out of left tackle for a while to 
think it over. Tell Brown to come in here, = 
signal practice. Oh, Masterson,” and 


The Gathering Storm 
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When the horses were rested they went on. 
“Nothing but another hill!’ said Aleck, 
cross again as soon as the excitement of the 
fording was over. But at the top of this hill 
Mr. Glasgow stopped his wagon andalighted. 

“Here we are,” he said very quietly. Mr. 
Orcutt cast a quick glance around and then 
said “Hurrah!” and threw up his hat. 

The children hurried to get out and look. 

“But there isn’t anything here,’ said 
Aleck. 

“Not yet, my son,” answered his father. 

But he took another look allaround, as if he 
too had expected something. 

Mrs. Glasgow was sitting still in the wagon, 
her thoughtful eyes straight in front. Her 
husband went and stood by her a moment 
and then helped her to jump down. He kept 
her arm in his hand, and they stood together 
for a little, paying no attention to the 
others. 

But Janet ran a little way from the wagons 
that she might the better look around. No 
house, no tree, no fence, no anything but a 
spread of young grass over the top and sides 
of the hill. In the late daylight the green was 
very bright and intense, and Janet thought 
it lovely. On one side she could look away 
off into a blue valley, through which this 
little stream ran; but on the other, behind 
her, rolled hills like this one. Not very far 
away, to the left, was a little brownish house, 
with a stable and yard beside it and along 
dark line of plowed ground. And down along 
the stream, not a quarter of a mile away, was 
another, squatting under some willow trees. 
But they were little things in the picture, and 
Janet did not look long at them. She turned 
quite around slowly. The words “new 
country” had not really meant much to her, 
although she had been hearing them so often 
in the last few months. She had not known 


that they meant a green emptiness like this. 
It was as new as new cloth to make 
out of, not like something already made and 
perhaps not to your liking. 

She came slowly back to the wagons with- 
out saying a word. 

“Don’t you like it, Janet?” asked her 
father, busily unharnessing his team. 

“Oh, yes!” said Janet earnestly. She did 
like it; and yet it was so strange. She had to 
look and look again. 

Everybody was quiet, even Aleck, even 
Collie. Mrs. Glasgow was silently arranging 
things in the wagons. Mr. Gard was unhitch- 
ing the second team. Mr. Orcutt had walked 
off along the hilltop and was taking long 
looks about him, or even poking a little at the 
soil. An even twilight was comingon, bringing 
the blue up closer. 

Then they hurried about the getting of 
supper. They had picked up enough brush as 
they came through a little grove so that they 
could make a fire without using their last 
pieces of wood. Mrs. Glasgow was always 
careful that they should not use their last 
wood before they found more, and the rest 
would laugh at her. But today no one had 
laughed when she had them stop to get these 
pieces of fallen trees. They had a good fire 
from them and made the supper and called 
Mr. Orcutt to eat with them. He had a little 
bunch of pink flowers in his hand, which he 
had laid beside Mrs. Glasgow on the table- 
cloth. 

“Too dark to see-what they are,” he said, 
“but you can call them the first-fruits of your 
land. May you have many flowers!’’ he added 
with a little flourish. 

“To the health of the homestead!” said 
Mr. Gard, raising his cup of the spring water. 
And they ‘all laughed and oe rather merry 
around the table. 





turned to the freshman coach, “‘I wish you'd 
take those three kids and work ’em into a 
team with the line you had-om your- first 
team. That will make a combination that 
will give us a workout, a real: warmest, 
Tuesday and-Wednesday:” 

The downcast Hilligoss trudged ove to 
send in a substitute, and Masterson, chuck- 
ling over the turn in events, went back to 
his freshman squad. Varsity turned in for a 
gruelling signal drill, to prepare for a victory 
in the first game of the season, the follow- 
ing Saturday. But that is not part of this 
story. . 
“Freshmen,”. announced Masterson to 
his squad, ‘‘we’ve just seen what teamwork 
will do. Moore did not make that touchdown; 
neither did Byers, nor Armstrong. The three 
of them, teaming together, made it. It was 
nice work. Last year the rhinies did not score 
on the varsity all s:ason. We've done it in 
our first game. Teamwork did the job. Now 
then, let’s line up for some signal work, and 
get ready to give varsity a licking before the 
season ends. Byers, take quarter; Moore, 
left half, Armstrong, right end; Morgan, 
fullback—” 

Three happy youngsters, all far from home 
and in strange surroundings, celebrated in 
their rooms that night. Winners after two 
weeks’ campaigning against odds, they were 
not far short of being hilarious. 

“But Masterson did not tell the whole 
story of teamwork,” said Jim Byers, * ‘when 
he said teamwork makes a team.’ 

“What you drivin’ at?” the other two 
demanded. 

<i” te teamwork also makes the individ- 

” Jimmy declared. 
ap eee’ " snickered Billy Armstrong. 
“Here,” iaughed Les. 

“Well, I’ve made the first team anyoull, ” 
Jimmy added, grinning. 

“Hope this big Hilligoss don’t lose out,” 
began Les. 

“Say, don’t worry,” Jimmy admonished. 
“Anybody that can hit as hard as that: big 
boy hits can’t be pried off the team with a 
jimmy.” 

“Yay, but he was, with a Jimmy, 'safter- 
noon,” crowed Billy Armstrong. 

“And the Jimmy’ s blame near: ‘broken i in 
six pieces, too,” Jim groaned. ‘Gosh, I-hurt 
all over. He’ll be back, see if he isn’t.”” 

“So will we,’”’ declared Les and Billy; in 
one voice. 


But after supper they became quiet again. 
Mr. and Mrs. Glasgow sat very close-to- 
gether beside the fire and watched it die. Mr. 
Gard smoked and said little, and Mr. Orcutt 
disappeared altogether. No one said the 
children must go to bed, and Janet sat very 
still for fear her father should notice them 
and.think of telling her that it was time to go. 
Whenever a sound came from the. grass 
Aleck ran to see what it came from. He never 
found anything, and at last he curled up be- 
side Janet and went to sleep with his head 
against her. Down along the creek the valley 
grew misty white, and cold seemed to come 
up from there. Over on another hill a bright 
spot burned, and they knew that there must 
campers over there too. 

Janet thought that she might have been 
afraid if it had not been so beautiful and if 
her father and mother had not been there, 
with the fire. The horses cropped at the grass 
with a ripping noise, trying to make up for 
days of scant pasturage, and that had a 
homely comfortable sound; and there were 
the dusty wagons to connect them with their 
old place. But everything else—the unlimited 
open and the world of untouched grass and 
the soft airy silence—she almost trembled 
over them, so wonderful and immense were 
they. She thought she had never seen such a 

sk 

Mr. Glasgow roused himself after a little 
and looked around. ‘‘Where’s your friend?” 
he asked of Mr. Gard. 

Mr. Gard took the pipe from his mouth 
and began to tap the ashes from it on his 
boot-heel. 

Sb guess he’s stepped out. in the street to 
see what’s going on in town,” he said. “‘He’s 
quite a hand for folks.” He began to fill his 
pipe again, very deliberately. ‘He ain’t 
especially my friend,” he added casually. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glasgow both looked’ in- 
quiringly at him. 

“T just met him on the steamboat,” he 
said. ‘‘ Never saw him until we were a day out 
of St. Louis.” He poked among the ashes for 
a small coal and put it into his pipe. “This 
bother you?” he asked Mrs. Glasgow. He 
always asked that two or three times every 
evening. 
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“I just met Orcutt on the boat,” he said 
again. “‘He got on at St. Louis. He was rather 
at loose ends for people and sort of hooked 
up with me. He’ was going round getting ac- 
quainted with everybody, Then he got left 
at Lexington because he was off looking 
round with me. I guess they wouldn't have 
left him if he'd been alone. I was the one 
they didn't like the politics of." 

“He seems to know southern Ohio pretty 
well; said Mr. Glasgow. 

“Yes, he’s knocked round a lot and done 
a lot of things.”” He added, ‘You meet men 
like that, especially when you go on the road. 
I like to travel, but I like to feel tied to some- 
thing between-times— 
especially something © 
I've got to believe.” 

“T believe we're the 
tied kind—so, Esther?”’ 
said Mr. Glasgow. 
“Except when we make 
a big move.” 

“I'd be glad to have 
your ties,’ said Mr. 
Gard quietly. He was 
looking over at Janet 
and Aleck, Then he 
said, “My wife died 
when we'd been married 
a little while. She had 
lung trouble from the 
time she was fifteen.” 

Mrs. Glasgow drew 
in an audible pitying 
breath. Janet knew 
that her mother saw 
something more in that 
than she did, but to 
her too it seemed very 
sad. 
Her father said ear- 
nestly, ““When we have 
a latch-string it will 
always be out for you, 

Gard,” and his wife 
added eagerly, ‘‘Yes!’’ 

“You've given me a 
good deal of a latch- 
string already. I hope 
you. won’t be sorry. 

Anyway, I can come 

out to this country and 

take. the whole chance, and nobody’ll suffer 
any. Not that I think there’d be danger for 
everybody,” he added a: 

Hugh Glasgow said nothing, but Mrs. 
Glasgow spoke quickly. “‘ We're all willing to 
take the risk,’’ she said. 

Two men stepped over the tongue of the 
forward wagon and came into the group, so 
suddenly that everyone started and Mr. 
Gard reached for his gun. It was the first 
time they had seen that gesture. Mr. Glas- 
gow would not havethought of itso promptly. 
It told them how much of a frontiersman 
Gard was already. And it told what he under- 
stood of this country. 

“‘Never mind, Gard,” said Mr. Orcutt’s 
voice. ‘‘ It’s only your side-partner.” He had 
a strange man with him, and he made a little 
gesture toward him. “Children of Israel in 
the Promised Land, here’s one of your 
neighbors. He lives over there by your left 
elbow, and his name’s Barman.” 

“Howdy,” said the man with a kind of 
colling circular nod to the group. He was a 
man of middle height, not much taller than 
Mr. Orcutt, but of a great and solid width. 
Aleck, who had doar eb and sat up, looked at 
the breadth of his legs and rubbed his sleepy 
eyes and stared again. No such legs had his 
young eyes ever seen. ‘‘My!” he said softly. 
But no one was listening to him. The family 
were making room for Orcutt and Barman 
beside the remains of the fire, and everybody 
was saying something about meeting a new 
neighbor or starting a new neighborhood, or 
something like that. Barman did not sit, 
like the others, but only came down “‘on his 
hunkers’”’ in a provisional sort of rest, as if 
he were by no means establishing a real 
relation here. In doing so he seemed to 
broaden still more, until he looked in the 
children's eyes like a great toad. He was say- 
ing little that sounded cordial or hospitable. 
Whatever he came over for, it was not to say 
that he was glad to meet the new-comers. 

“Think we've got a good pieceof land here?” 
asked Mr. Glasgow. 

“T'mno judgeof land," heanswered shortly. 
“TI got the twin of it, though.” 

Orcutt came in with brisk remarks, and the 
talk went on. Barman looked from one speak- 
er to the next and at regular intervals spat 
brown juice into the ashes, When he spoke it 
was only to ask a question. “How long you 
had this land?” or ‘Know what's going on in 
Lawrence?” They knew that Lawrence, the 
most important town in this part of the state, 


was only six or eight miles away. But when 
they said no he did not tell them anything, 
only looked into the ashes again. When they 
asked questions in their turn, about the geog- 
raphy of the territory immediately around 
them, or about food supplies to be obtained 
in Lawrence, he replied bluntly and briefly. 

At last he.rose to go away. ‘Think a 
friend of mine’s got papers on this land,” he 
said, ‘“‘G'night.”” Over his shoulder he said to 
Orcutt, “Want a bunk for tonight?” 

“Not a bad idea,’’ answered Orcutt, 
rather too genially. “I've been punishing my 
back for a good many nights now. Sorry for 
the rest of you that don’t get an invite.” And 


and slipped a 


he went off in the dark beside the heavy bulk 
of his new acquaintance, 

“T hope all your neighbors ain't that pleas- 
ant,”’ said Mr. Gard when they were gone. 
“You might be crowded with society.” 

No one else spoke for a moment, and then 
Mrs. Glasgow said, “‘Children, you must go to 
bed now.” 

“‘There’s supposed to be a cabin on the 
place somewhere,”’ said her husband, ‘‘but 
we'll see it by daylight before anybody tries 
to sleep in it. So the same chamber as last 
night, Janet.”’ But he added, “Wait a minute, 
mother. We'll have worship tonight, now 
that we're at home.” He went to the wagon 
to get a Bible and a lantern with a candle in 
it. And, just as he had done at home, he reada 
psalm and prayed. Janet knew her father’s 
vee well; she could almost have said them 

erself. But there were new phrases tonight, 
which impressed her more than the old ones 
had ever done. When he finished Mr. Gard 
said a strong ‘“Amen!’’ and Mrs. Glasgow 
said it softly, and Janet almost wanted to 
say it. But she had never heard a little girl 
say amen to a prayer, and she was not sure 
that she was old enough yet. 

So instead she took Aleck away and got 
their beds ready. The men brought the horses 
up nearer to stake them and pulled the wag- 
ons about to make two sides of a square. The 
first nizht in the new home, the Kansas home, 
began. Janet hoped that she would wake in 
the middle of it just to feel it. The evening 
had not been enough for her. She wanted to 
look out over the world when everyone else 
was asleep. But the early call of a bird in the 
grass was what first wakened her, and she 
found that the pale gray and green had re- 
turned in a morning twilight and that 
faint rose was soon to be added to them. It 
was even more of a wonder than the evening 
before had been. 


N the subdued excitement of the clear 
morning no one at first put on an air of 
hurry or business. There was much walking 
about, and looking from this point and that. 
All the advantages of the site were examined, 
as well as the merits of the place itself. 
“Pretty good, chosen sight unseen,”’ was Mr. 
Glasgow's satisfied comment, and Mr. Gard 
agreed with him; Mr. Orcutt had not come 
back yet this morning. Over toward the 
south they discovered more neighbors, :at 
considerable distances, as shown by little 
wooden houses perched on the prairie, each 


with.a dark section of plowing beside it. The 
homes did not look very closely related to 
the prairie, which rolled on and on as if little 
wooden houses and the people in them were 
of slight consequence to it. Yet the hills lay 
so beautifully smooth and clear. “‘They look 
as if you could stroke them,” said Janet, 
trying to find a phrase. She had never before 
attempted ‘description on a large scale, and 
her words seemed to be few. 

“Tt makes you feel as if it would throw you 
out if it didn’t like you,” said Mr. Glasgow. 
But he, as they walked about, began to look 
a little puzzled. He pointed to where the 
limits of their land were, and to the acres of 


timber—not so frequent in this country— 
and the bordering stream, which made this a 
desirable farm. But he seemed to look for 
something which he did not see, as he walked 
and loitered with the rest of them. After 
noon he and Mr. Gard walked again, lookin 
at the soil in different parts of the place an 
talking crops and farming most earnestly. 
The day was like the preface of a book which 
they were ready. to write. 

But when they ate supper by the fire that 
night Mr. Glasgow told what was in his mind. 
He had bought this land from a squatter 
named Mason who had camped on it awhile. 
Ile had been a pro-slavery sympathizer but 
was not vm 3 in any kind of conviction and 
did not think anything very well worth 
fighting for. So after what they called the 
Wakarusa War he was ready to sell whatever 
— he had and return to his own place, 
wherever that was. ‘‘Too peculiar a life for 
me,” he had said. That was when the friend 
in Lawrence had bought him out for Glas- 
gow. What he thought he was buying was 
chiefly a cabin and some plowing, the 
— that went with them being very 

imsy. 

But there was no cabin here, and the bit of 
plowing was overgrown and insufficient and 
in a bad place. They might just as well have 
had any other quarter-section. “I threw 
away that money,” said Mr. Glasgow regret- 
fully. They had to begin at the very begin- 
ning. He had thought that there would be 
enough here so that he could preémpt it asa 
claim at once. Conditions were just at the 

int in the territory where taking claims by 

a ’ was to give way to regular pre- 

emption through a land-office. For entering 
such a claim a house and a section of plowing 
were necessary. And here was neither. 

“T had intended to enter and then begin 
plowing at once. We'll be late enough for a 
crop at best. I thought if the shanty that 
was here wouldn't do to live in we could keep 
on camping with the wagons for a few weeks. 
while I did. some breaking. I was going to 
begin plowing the very first minute. Then I'd 
get some help and knock up a house as soon 
as there was time. We've got to have a shed 
for the horses too. I’m sure this is the piece 
of land I want. It's good soil, and it lies well 
and has this bit of timber and creek." 

“Who's your friend in Lawrence?"’ asked 
Mr. Gard. 

“Roger Stivers. Came from Cincinnati 
way.” 


nd Straightened their backs going up the other bank 


“Yes, he's a good ‘man. I stayed two weeks 
in Lawrence when I was out here before.”’ 

“He is to have a cow or two engaged for,us 
and some lumber. I wrote from Sn Louis, so 
he will be having an eye out for us.any day." 

“If he got your letter. Sometimes letters 
don't get ‘through to Lawrence when you 
think they will. They've a postmaster named 

ones in Kansas City that takes a great 
interest in Kansas mail and everything about 
Kansas. Sometimes reads the letters him- 
self to save other people trouble.” 

Janet was sitting, leaning on one hand in 
the grass, looking intently at Mr. Gard, and 
he glanced at her and stopped talking. 

'* But her father took 
it up. “I know about 
ee i veryone does. 

Sheriff over here in 


broke in Janet. 

had to break into this 
kind of talksometimes, 
because she couldn't 
help it. And she had to 
show that she knew a 
little, at least knew 
that a man shouldn't 
be- postmaster in one 
state and sheriff in 
another. 

“Don’t interrupt, 
soot. " said hermother. 

ow many times she 
had to be told that !— 
almost as often as she 
was told not to stare or 
not to be inquisitive. 

But Mr. Gard 
laughed and gave her 
shoulder a little pat. 
“That's bright,” he 
said. “‘But you'll finda 
lot of things here that 
are queer, sister. My. 
proposition, Glasgow, 
would be—’” , 

But he did not offer 
his proposal then be- 
cause he was watch- 
ing two men who were 
riding across the hill- 
top toward them. They seemed to have come 
from the Barman place, but they were not 
Barman and Orcutt. They rode forward as if 
they were going to pass the party by the fire, 
and then they turned aside to speak. 


*¢ T! VENING,” they said, but not heartily 

or cordially. Janet looked at them 
curiously, since they belonged to this new 
country. They were good riders, and they 
rode good horses. She knew that. But they 
looked like men who would never come to 
say good-evening fully or genially. 

Mr. Glasgow rose to respond to their 
greeting, and Mr. Gard stood also. 

“Camping here?” inquired one man finally. 

“For the present.” 

“Know whose land this is?” 

“I thought it was mine," said Glasgow. 

“Think you're mistaken. This belongs to 
somebody else.” 

“I might be mistaken. According to my 
map it's the piece I selected.” 

Selected!” interposed the second rider. 
“You'll find that selecting and having are 
two different things.” 

“We advise you to get off here before you 
have any trouble,” added the first speaker 
threateningly. Mr. Glasgow said nothing in 
reply. The men were silent again and then 
rode abruptly away. 

Glasgow and Gard quietly seated them- 

selves. “I suppose that’s our first character- 
istic interview,” said Janet's father. 
“I was just going to say, went on Mr. 
Gard, in his usual undisturbed way of speak- 
ing, ‘‘that my proposition would be for me to 
take one of the teams in the morning and 
start plowing and you take the other and go 
hunt up Stivers and get whatever you need 
in Lawrence. This likely is the land, all right, 
and anyway it’s better to risk wasting a little 
plowing than to waste time right now.” 

“What of your own business, Gard?” 

“It won't start yet. My business now is to 
get places ready for first-class little girls that 
can drive teams through fords.” He looked 
wisely at Janet, and she smiled back at him. 

“That's very neighborly.” ‘‘Neighborly” 
was a great word with the Glasgows. . 

There was more talk but in the end this 
was decided upon. In the morning they rose 
with the prospect of immediate activity 
before them. Making a place was to begin at 
once. Here all was empty readiness, and soon 
there was to be a home! 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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E saw our first icebergs on the 

29th of July, and from noon on 

passed about ten, four of them 
really big ones. One of them was about 
thirty feet high and a hundred feet long. 
The smaller bergs and pieces of ice are called 
“ growlers.” For two days we were in the ice 
pretty nearly all the time. This was the 
Labrador Pack, Cap’n Bob said. 

It is very exciting to see how the crew 
takes the boat through the ice. One man is 
in the crow’s nest, on the foremast. He calls 
out where to Bos and then the man at the 
wheel repeats his words so as not to make a 
mistake. You hear the man aloft yell 
“Starbo-ard!” And then the man at the 
wheel repeats, “‘Starbo-ard!”’ Then the boat 
swings over to port, because when the tiller 
is drawn by the wheel in one way the boat 
goes in the other. ‘ 

The temperature was about 34°, just a 
few degrees above freezing. And usually at 
this time of year I am swimming at home! 

One day we saw some Greenlanders 
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signaling to us. One of them came out to us 
in his kayak. The kayak is a native Eskimo 
boat, a sort of little canoe made out of seal- 
skin stretched over a light frame of wood. 
It is decked all over except for a hole, or a 
sort of cockpit, where the man gets in, 
sticking his feet out forward under the deck, 
where it is only about six inches deep. They 
have a kind of skin covering that fits over 
the opening of the cockpit and ties up 
around the waist so as to keep the water out 
entirely. The paddle is all one piece of wood, 
with a blade on each end. They hold it in 
the middle, dipping first on one side and 
then on the other, 


The Eskimo Somersault 

We had some fun with the Eskimos when 
we showed them movies of Eskimos har- 
pooning walrus. They had heard of movies, 
but they had never seen them. After the 
northern pictures we showed them some from 
the south seas. They said that they es- 
pecially liked one showing a lion playing 
with an animal trainer. They had never seen 
a lion. There isn’t a cat in all Greenland. 

At Godhavn we went all round with the 
Governor, with a friend as the interpreter. 
He showed us the printing office where the 
only paper in Greenland is published. It is a 
monthly paper, and the printing house is a 
small red shack with but one small press. 
Most of what is printed in the paper is 
written by the Eskimos. 

We stopped at a little village called 
Proven. At the end of the dock there we saw 
about eight sharks down in the water, tied 
up with ropes and still alive. Later Harry 
Raven got one, for a specimen, that was ten 
feet long. He found that the liver ‘of this 
shark measured nearly six feet. 

In the harbor at Upernivik, we took some 
movies of an Eskimo turning over in his 
kayak. He didn’t seem to have a hard ‘time 
at all. He just kind of fell over on one side, 
sitting right in his kayak, and then came up 
on the other side with just a twist of his 
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paddle. When doing this he wore a water- 
tight suit of sealskin and a hood over his 
head, drawn tight about the _neck; and 
around his waist, where he sat in the hole, 
or cockpit, there was a skin fastened tight 
about him so that no water could get in. 

Robert Peary thought he would try it; 
so he changed into a scealskin shirt, got into 
the Eskimo’s kayak—it was hard for him to 
squeeze in, he was so much larger than the 
Eskimo—and turned halfway over! The 
kayak was upside down, and then his head 
stuck up on the other side and went down 
again, sputtering. He just couldn’t manage 
to get up again and hung head down in the 
water, the boat upside down right over him. 
I really thought . was drowning. Then he 
came up a second time and yellcd for help. 
Finally, we managed to rescue him. You 
should have:seen those Eskimos laugh! 

The next morning, Governor Otto of 
Upernivik took us over to see his dogs, which 
during the summer he keeps on a bare, 
rocky island a mile away, where they are 
entirely to themselves. About 
every three days during the 
summer they are fed, mostly 
with ducks, which are taken 
out in a big basket. When 
the dogs, about a dozen in 
number, saw us coming, they 
crowded down to the shore 
and followed us along as we 
went, yelping and barking 
crazily. As the Eskimos car- 
ried up a big basket of birds, 
one of them had to use an oar 
to beat the dogs off the man 
with the basket. Then the 
birds were thrown to the 
dogs, a few at a time. In a 
second, they were gobbled up. 

It was very intercsting to see the king dog. 
Each team up in this country has a head dog, 
the king, who is boss. He is usually the 
heavicst and best-looking dog, and certainly 
is the best fighter. The king has a queen, 
and it is fun to see the way he looks out for 
her. When the queen got a duck, or part of 
one, the king just sort of looked on and saw 
to it that no other dog interfered. If one of 
them got excited and started to move in on 
the queen and her dinner, the king gave a 
growl—and that ended it! 

In winter these dogs have their work, and 
lots of it, and of course they are awfully im- 
portant in the life of these northern people. 
There are no horses, and of course no auto- 
mobiles. So everything is drawn on sleds, 
and the sleds are moved by dogs. 

We went round a good deal on the Duck 
Islands, which are a few miles off the main- 
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Museum Natural History Greenland 
Expedition 


IN FIVE PARTS. PART TWO 


North Greenland Eskimos ‘‘listening in’’ for the 


BINNEY PUTNAM 


land of Greenland, at the 
south side of Melville Bay. 
We saw a great many eider 
ducks, which nest here in 
large numbers. The nest is just a little 
fluffy round mass of the soft feathers right 
on the ground. They pull the feathers out of 
their breasts, so that when you get the 
female ducks they look as if some one had 
plucked a handful of down from their under 
sides. Eider down is used in very fine mat- 
tresses and pillows. This product is one of 
the chief things the natives have for trading 
with the outside world. The male and female 
eider ducks are very different. The female is 
all brown; the male is brown only a 

little on his breast and belly, with a 
lot of white on his back and neck, 
and feathers that are dark gray or 
nearly black. The female moves 
very slowly, and is very tame and 
easy. to.get close to. The male is 
much wilder and flies faster. There 
were very few males on the Duck 
Islands. Whilethefemales are nesting 
the males seem to go off by them- 
selves. Later we saw a good many 
in the fjords up in back of Uper- 
nivik, Both are very big and heavy 
birds, and are awfully good eating. 
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Making movies of a bird rookery 








Back in 1850 and on for thirty years or so 
there was much whaling in these waters. 
Many of the ships came from Scotland. On 
the hill on one of the two Duck Islands there 
is a whalers’ cairn, and also a walled-in 
place where they had their lookout. In that 
cairn in 1888 Peary left a record. We could 
find nothing, however. 

In one piece of lowland near the water, 
where there was a little dirt, we found the 
graves of some whalers. They were covered 
over with some stones, and only one head- 
board, with a name, was left. It said: ‘In 
memory of William Stewart, A.B., S.S. 
Triune of Dundee, June 11, 1886. Aged 24.” 

We found many eggs. Dad and some of 
the others on the other island found great 
caches of eggs too—many hundreds of them, 
evidently gathered by Eskimos who had 

visited the islands earlier 
+ in the season and left 
them there to get them 
later. They were put 
away in a sort of hole 
with rocks piled up 
around and over them 
so that they were per- 
fectly protected, and 
with the chinks of the 
rocks filled up with moss. 
They also found the 
skull of a polar bear. 

We found three eggs 
with little ducks just 
hatching out. These we 
brought back to the 
boat. I put one under a 
mother duck which I 
had found alive in an 
Eskimo trap, and the 
other two behind the 
galley stove, where it 
was nice and hot. They 
managed very comfort- 
ably there. 
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July ice in Melville Bay 


So far, we had run into no real trouble 
with ice. 

By the twentieth of July we were pretty 
nearly across Melville Bay. That was just 
exactly a month from the time we started 
from home, which is most awfully good time. 
Of course we were very lucky, for all the way 
we had practically no real trouble with ice. 

Melville Bay usually is about the most 
dangerous and hardest place in the north. 
Lots of years it may take weeks to make the 
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A cabin boy's job: David peels potatoes 


passage, and sometimes there just isn’t any- 
way to get by it. Later Doctor Rasmussen 
told me that he has been drifting, frozen in 
the pack ice, for six weeks solid while trying 
to get through to the north, and in mid- 
summer at that. 

After we left Duck Island I put in some 
time getting our things ready for trading and 
for presents. Of course we weren't going to 
do any real trading, except for little personal 
things some of us wanted. Most of the stuff 
was to give to natives who helped us in the 
hunting and collecting of specimens. One of 
my nice jobs was filling a lot of tin cans that 
have screw tops with candy and sugar. 


Plenty of Ice water 

We arrived at Cape York on the night of 
July 20. Cape York is a big cape which marks 
the northern end of Melville Bay and really 
is the beginning of far North Greenland. 
The people living there and in the few settle- 
ments further north are the Smith Sound 
tribe of Eskimos, who live nearer the North 
Pole than any other people. 

The cape itself is a high mountain which 
sort of spills right down into the sea. The 
slopes, some of them, are quite red, and the 
snow is all colored crimson too, from a sort 
of dust which seems to cover it. This part is 
called the Crimson Cliffs. 

In behind the cape is a great glacier which 
breaks off right into the water very conveni- 
ently. Cap’n Bob put the Morrissey right up 
alongside the ice wall, and men jumped down 
on the glacier from the bow-sprit and carried 
lines and fastened the ship so she lay right 
alongside, as if the ice were a wharf. 

Then they took a hose and ran it up a way 
and put one end in one of the many streams 
which were running down the top of the 
glacier—melted snow water. There was 
enough slope to carry the water into our big 
tank on deck. Also the sailors filled the bar- 
rels, using buckets. 

While we were working in, the Eskimos 
came off in their kayaks. We bought a fine 
kayak for a rifle and some ammunition. The 
very next day, when we were ashore, we 
found that the owner of the traded kayak al- 
ready had a new one well started. 

About a mile from the little settlement of 
Cape York there is a “bird mountain.” 
That’s what they call the places where they 
find the dovkies, or little auks. These are 
small birds which live on mountain: sides 
where there are talus slopes—that is, big 
slides of loose rocks all piled up. They make 
their nests down in the holes and cracks and 
they are very hard to find. 
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HE history of a magazine is in large 

measure the history of its readers. An 

institution, to be sure, has been defined 

as the elongated shadow of a man, and 
if there ever was an institution The Youth’s 
Companion, now bringing its first century to 
a close, may be so described. Through a 
hundred years no one man or shadow could 
account wholly for any institution, since its 
history—to draw another parallel—is much 
like the history of a country, in that, how- 
ever conspicuous its outstanding men, or 
wars or political events may be, its real story 
is the story of the people who maintain it, be 
they the readers of a periodical or an entire 
population. 

The great “makers of history” in any 
country, moreover, are themselves the 
products of conditions, the embodiments of 
the spirit of their time. So it is with the 
editors and publishers of a truly represent- 
ative periodical. In recalling the history of 
The Youth’s Companion through its century 
of existence, it is quite as important to bear 
its readers as its producers in mind, for in a 
certain sense its readers have been also its 
producers. 


The First Audience 


The audience to which the first issue of The 
Companion, dated April 16, 1827, was 
addressed must appear today essentially asa 
Sunday-school audience—a company of 
young people on whom an older man of ex- 
treme piety wished to exert a positive 
religious influence. The type of piety was 
entirely characteristic of the time and place. 
Boston in 1827 had recently undergone a 
religious upheaval. The established ‘church 
of New England, the fellowship of Con- 
gregationalism, had been torn asunder by 
the controversy which left in its-wake two 
groups of churches instead: of one, the 
Orthodox Congregationalists representing 
the old order, the Unitarians the new. 
Nathaniel Willis, the founder of The 
Youth’s Companion, was an ardent sup- 
porter of the old order. 

His son, Nathaniel P. Willis, an amazingly 
popular poet and editor in his time, was far 
better known than he. But the father was a 
man of mark in his own way, the son of 
another Nathaniel Willis, also a Boston 
journalist, descended from a Puritan minis- 
ter, the Rev. John Bailey, buried in a grave 


The founder of The Youth's Companion: Nathaniel Willis, who 
was Publisher until 1857, when he transferred the ownership to 
Daniel Sharp Ford 


_walls and to count the 


a 


in the Old Granary, beside 
which the Park Street 
Church, a stronghold of 
orthodoxy, was to rear its 


founder of The Compan- 
ion as one of its deacons 
for many years. His grand- 
mother, the grand- 
daughter of John Bailey, 
was credited with sayings 
that betokened a natural 
liking for the best: ‘‘Never 
gointotheback door when 
you can go into thefront,” 
and ‘‘Never eat brown bread when you can 
get white.” It was the front door and white 
bread that Nathaniel Willis meant with all 
his heart to provide through The Youth's 
Companion. 

Like all the older American cities, Boston 
had made a number of experiments in the 
magazine field before The Companion began 
its career. With the exception of the North 
American Review, established in 1815 «4 
the same group of young men identified wit 
the new order in religious and intellectual 
matters which bequeathed the Boston 
Atheneum to posterity, all these early 
periodicals have long since vanished. Most 
of them did not deserve to live, for the 
program of their editors was often as desul- 
tory and unpromising as that of a short- 
lived New England Magazine, which thus 
defined its objects in 1758: 


Old fashioned writings and select essays, 

Queer Notions, Useful Hints, Extracts from 
plays; 

Relations ‘Wonderful and Psalm and Song, 

Good Sense, Wit, Humour, Morals all ding 


dong; 
Poems and Speeches, Politiks and News, 
What Some will Like and some refuse; 
Births, Deaths, and Dreams and Apparitions, 


Too; 

With something suited to each separate Geu 
[gout?] 

To Humor Him, and Her, and Me, and You. 


Nathaniel Willis’s ideas were much more 
concrete. As the joint owner—with one 
Asa Rand—of the Boston Recorder, a 
religious weekly subsequently merged in the 
Congregationalist, he was giving serious 
thought to his editorial responsibilities. At 
the inception of The Youth’s Companion he 






This beautiful old 

secretary desk, orig- 

inally used by Nathaniel 

Willis, is still in service in 

the Boston office of the Perry 
Mason Company 
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once wrote thus of himself, as of another 
person, to his son: ‘‘He was in the habit of 
teaching his children, statedly, the Assem- 
bly's Catechism, and to encourage them to 
commit to memory the answers he rewarded 
them by telling them stories from Scrip- 
tural history without giving names. The 
result was that the Catechism was all 
committed to memory by the children, and 
the idea occurred of a children’s department 
in the Recorder. This department being 
much sought for by the children, it suggest- 
ed the experiment of having a paper ex- 
clusively for children.’’. 

There is perhaps no better way of realizing 
the juvenile tastes and satisfactions of a 
feared years ago than to think of the Willis 
children taking just such a reward for their 
pursuit of religious studies. There is no need 
to draw any comparisons of merit between 
the old child and the new, but they must 

certainly be recognized as 

different. It was a point of 
difference fromthe present, 
moreover, that when The 

Companion wasestablished 

it was a pioneer in its field. 

Though it may not have 

been precisely what the 

woe would have chosen 
or themselves, it stood 
virtually alone, and it was 
manifestly what their par- 
ents, of the strictly ortho- 
dox way of thinking, felt 
that they ought to want 
and therefore wanted for 
them. In any event they 
‘ seem to have enjoyed it, 
and for thirty years the 
paper flourished under the 
management of Nathaniel 
Willis, forming for itself 
the reputation which en- 
dured long beyond what 
may be called its Sunday- 
school period as a paper 
which might with entire 
propriety be regarded as 

“Sunday reading.” Let us 

not forget that as late as 

the fifties, when The Com- 

panion first sg hands, 

the principles of Sabbath 

observance were so rigidly 

maintained that during the 
Wisconsin girlhood of Frances E. Willard 
she made on one Sunday the suggestive plea 
to her parents: “‘May n’t I have my new 
slate if I'll promise not to draw anything but 
meetin’-houses?” 


Under New Management 
It was in 1857 that two notable events in 
the history of American periodicals occurred 
in Boston. Nathaniel Willis sold The 
Youth’s Companion, with its comparatively 
small circulation of 4800 copies, to Daniel 
S. Ford and John W. Olmstead, two young 
men then conducting a Baptist journal, the 
Christian Watchman and Reflector, even as 





Willis had been publishing the Congre- 
gationalist Recorder when he began The 
Companion. The second of these events was 
the establishment of the Atlantic Monthly 


‘as the adult mouthpiece of an entirely 


different group in the community—Emer- 
son, Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow and the 
other New England writers who had grown 
up under the new order of ‘liberal’ thought, 
The more orthodox portion of society re- 
garded them and their magazine as a dan- 
gerous influence, ‘The Autocrat at the 
Breakfast Table’ giving special occasion for 
alarm. 

Meanwhile Littell’s Living Age had begun 
in 1844 to impart to American readers, 
through extensive reprints from English 
periodicals, the literary influences of the Old 
World. These three Boston magazines, The 
Youth’s Companion, the Atlantic Monthly, 
and Littell’s, must have seemed in 1857 
about as far apart as three periodicals could 
be. Nearly seventy years have passed since 
then, with changes in American life—and 
therefore in American audiences—so far- 
reaching that now the control of all three of 
these magazines by the single organization 
centering in the Atlantic Monthly seems an 
entirely natural development. As a matter 
of record it should be said that The Com- 
panion has been a member of this union only 
since the spring of 1925. 

But we must not jump too fast and far 
beyond 1857 and Daniel S. Ford. He was no 
less devoutly religious a man than Nathaniel 
Willis. His baptismal name of Daniel Sharp 
was that of a Boston Baptist minister, once 
in charge of the fine Bulfinch church on the 
corner cf Charles and Mount Vernon streets 
and so esteemed in his day that a public 
schoolhouse on the northern slope’ of 
Beacon Hill perpetuates his name. Daniel 
Sharp Ford may well have felt that he him- 
self was vitalizing a pious memory. 

The principles avowed by Nathaniel Willis 
in the Prospectus printed in the first column 
of the first issue of The Youth’s Companion 
were entirely congenial to the new manage- 
ment. “This is a day,"’ Willis had declared in 
italics, “‘of peculiar care for Youth. . . . Our 
children,” he went on to say, “are born to 
higher destinies than their fathers; they will 
be actors in a far advanced period of the 
church and the world. Let their minds be 
formed, their hearts prepared, and their 
characters moulded for the scenes and the 
duties of a brighter day.”” He emphasized the 
religious purpose and character of the paper 
and ae me “it will not take the form of 
discussion, or argument, and controversy 
will be entirely excluded.” 

On these principles Mr. Ford and his less 
active partner took up their work, and for ten 
years continued it together. Then, in 1867, 
John W. Olmstead retired from the business, 
to which Mr. Ford from that time forward 
until his death in the last week of 1599 
devoted the remarkable energies and abil- 
ities which came to him both by nature and 
through self-discipline. It was on the retire- 
ment of his partner, by the way, that, in 
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The first Companions were printed in 1827 on a cylinder press like this 
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order to promote the efficiency of his office 
by ‘guarding The Companion’s interests, 
especially its mail, from any confusion with 
the affairs of. Ford, Olmstead & Co.,he 
invented the name of Perry Mason & Co. as 
publishers of the juvenile weekly. Geneal- 
ogists of the future may as well be warned 
once for all that any attempt to identify 
these publishers with well-known families of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts will prove 
futile. 

Born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, April 
5, 1822, Daniel S. Ford began his working 
life early as a printer’s assistant. To make up 
for his limited opportunities at schooling, he 
taught himself—somewhat after the ‘‘sedu- 
lous ape” manner of Stevenson—to write, 
and mastered a clear and vigorous power of 
expression. He possessed a keen native 
knowledge of what would interest his read- 
ers, especially the young. He placed a high 
value on fiction that stirred an admiration 
for healthy thinking and brave action, and 
would have applauded Kipling’s recent 
definition of fiction as ‘‘truth’s elder sister.’’ 
In dealing with facts he insisted on accuracy 
and authority—with the result that a vet- 
eran reader of The Companion many years 
ago exclaimed, ‘Commend me to a child’s 
paper for valuable and accurate infor- 
mation.” He was not afraid of sentiment in 
prose or verse, and was hospitable to genuine 
poetry. Withal’ he. was abundantly gifted 
with a shrewd Yankee business sense. F 

It is possible to admit in both Willis and 
Ford a narrowness of outlook in some direc- 
tions, yet to find in such men, representing a 
certain element at a certain time, qualities of 
positive and neers largeness. This was 
unquestionably true of Mr. .Ford, whose 
qualities could not be described with any 
degree of accurate fullness were one to leave 
unmentioned his great capacity for enlarge- 
ment. The last quarter of the nineteenth 
century—the period in which his work bore 
its chief fruition—was a time of rapid ex- 
pansion in American interests, intellectual, 
social, industrial: As The Youth’s Com- 
panion grew by leaps and bourds through 
this period,—not only in numbers, but also 
in variety of personal background,—Mr. 
Ford kept. pace with the new demands upon 
his paper and even turned his rare powers of 
resource to good account by molding some 
of the forms these demands were to take. 


The New Audience 

It was not until 1867, when Mr. Ford—today 
an older living figure of such vitality that 
one hesitates to speak of him merely as 
Ford—became sole owner of The Companion 
and with characteristic modesty concealed 
himself behind the multiple personality of 
“Perry Mason & Co.,” that the great 
growth and developmert of the journal 
began. In only four years. by 1871, the cir- 
culation grew to 70,000, an astonishing figure 
for the time. Could it be 
brought to 100,000? the 
energetic owner asked 
himself... By 1877 it 
reached 140,000, and in 
the ten years following 
mounted to 400,000. In 
the nineties, before Mr. 
Ford’s death, it rose be- 
yond half a million—a 
total then regarded as 
phenomenal. 

All. this of course 
meant that the loca! 
audience to which Willis 
and Ford had appealedai 
first was converted int 
a national audience. hh 
was, moreover, an audi 
ence to which the ‘‘fron: 
door” and ‘‘white bread’ 
were true symbols o 
preference. The Com 
panion secured and helc 
its great body of friend: 
and supporters becaus 
it provided not only 
what American parents 
representing that ‘bon 
and sinew” element ot! 
the country which tracec 
its descent, spiritual anc 
often physical, from th 
orthodox New Eng 
landers of the twenties 
and thirties, thought 
their young peopk 
wanted, but also wha’ 
they really did want 
This element of Ameri 
can society, as the coun 
try expanded, was to be 


it, in cities, towns and farming regions, east 
and west, north and south. Wherever they 
were, The Companion found them out, and 
they found out The Companion. 

It is a significant fact that while The 
Companion was thus becoming an institu- 
tion it was also, in spite of the remarkable 
anonymity of its management, acquiring a 
definite personality. This was so pronounced 
that it was a natural act on the part of a 
Missouri bride some years ago to send, not 
to a known editor or editors, but to The 
Companion itself, because she had read it 
from childhood and considered it a “near 
and dear friend,” an invitation to her 
wedding. Still another such expression of 
intimacy once came from a bereaved father 
who was moved to write to The Companion 
a letter about the pleasure and profit his son, 
recently dead, had derived from his reading 
of the paper. The institution had in fact 
become a personal friend. ; 

Though the forces which brought this 
condition to pass were so nearly nameless, 
they could not have done their work had the 
personnel which made the paper what it 
became not been formed of effective men 
and women of positive individual gifts and a 
concentrated purpose. Mr. Ford had the 
faculty of surrounding himself with such 
helpers, and of-firing them with his own 
ideals, 

For some years his right-hand man in 
editorial matters was the warm-hearted 
Rhode Islander, Hezekiah Butterworth, a 
juvenile writer of great popularity, whose 
impulsive generosity sometimes got him into 
trouble. One such occasion arose when, on 
hearing that a contributor from Tennessee, 
whose first name ha 
pened to be “Will,” was 
coming to Boston, he in- 
vited the visitor, by let- 
ter, to share his bachelor 
rooms. There was no- 
time for a written an- 
swer, and when the vis- 
itor presented herself at 
his office door, in star- 
tling evidence of the 
Southern custom of giv- 
ing a boy’s name to a. 
girl, the consternation 
that followed provided 
one of the best and most 
lasting of harmless office 
jokes. 

Edward “Stanwood, 
historian of the Presi- 
dency and biographer of 
his kinsman by marriage, 
aon G. Blaine, was 
or many years a man- 
aging editor of the paper. 
In the special capacity 
of securing eminent con- 
tributors, through the 
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Daniel Sharp Ford (above), Editor and Publisher of The Youth's 
Companion from 1837 to 1899. Through Mr. Ford’s inspiration, 
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The Companion rapidly became the most successful magazine in 
America. (At left) Seth Mendell, who succeeded Mr. Ford as Presi- 
dent of the Perry MasonCompany, serving in that capacity until 1922 


period in which great 
names served as tempt- 
ing baits to readers, an- 
other associate, William 
H. Rideing, an English 
journalist of far-reaching 
personal contacts, played 
a part of large impor- 
tance in bringing the most 


ri 


distinguished writers of allthe world, at home 
and abroad, into relations with The Com- 
panion’s audience. This was accomplished 
not merely through the offer of liberal pay- 
ments, for The Companion had many rules 
about what it would and would not print, 
and to these rules the most eminent of con- 
tributors were expected—and indeed through 
editorial tact required—to conform. To 
name these contributors 
would simply be to give 
a full catalogue of the 
makers of Victorian lit- 
erature, in England and 
America. 

It would be equally 
impracticable in the lim- 
its of this brief paper 
to continue the enumer- 
ation of Mr. Ford’s 
editorial and other as 
sociates, to whom, upon 
his death, he bequeathed 
the opportunity tocarry 
on the work which he 
had performed with such 
conspicuous success, 
The business partner, 
Seth Mendell; whostood 
in perhaps the closest 
relation to him, re 
mained for many years 
the head of the organi- 
zation, and must, in any 
account of The Youth’s 
Companion, be named 
as the high-minded; 
keenly intelligent in- 
heritor and, for the re- 
mainder of his own life; 
the transmitter of a fine 
tradition. 


The Tradition 
Endures 
And what of The Com- 
panion and its readers 
today? There were great 


changes in the world 
between 1827 and 1900, 
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quarters of The Companion’s century. 
Science, invention, industrialism, reform 
;made.a new- thing- of. human life in its 
joutward aspects. Through the last quarter- 
century—from 1901 to the present—the 
changes in what may be called the mecha- 
|nism of living have all been concentrated and 
| focussed to an extent which must affect 
‘even the inward aspects and moving forces 
iof existence. And in this period came the 
|World War. 

Take a Companion reader of the typical 
age of fourteen to sixteen—for now the 
‘paper, returning to its first principles, is 
addressing itself more particularly to the 
young, never forgetting that the young in 
heart preserve a perpetual sympathy with 

outh and share in many of its interests. 

at did the World War doto this fourteen— 
or sixteen-year-older? At its outbreak he was 
an infant from two to four in age. At its end 
he was six or eight years old. Its events, now 
shaping themselves for him through the 
mists of childhood, seem only a little less 
remote and historic than the events of our 
Civil or Revolutionary War. He is approach- 
ing his maturity in a world as complicated in 
comparison with the world of his parents and 
grandparents as the World War itself was a 
more intricate and vast affair than any 
preceding conflict. What will the boy and 
girl of today make of it all? 

The words that were true in 1827 and 
1857 are no less true as 1927 approaches. 
“Our children,” we can still say with the 
Willis of a hundred years ago, “‘are born to 
higher destinies than their fathers; they will 
be actors in a far advanced period of the 
church and the world.” Neither “the 


N the day that we finished planting 
our corn, we went out to help 
Kutowa with his field, which was 
one of those farthest south of the 

pueblo and close under the bluffs that round 
in to form the east wall of the lower canyon 
of the river. Adjoining it on the east was the 
field of Ogowasa, our war chief; there, 
assisted by his woman and his daughter, he 
was putting in the last of his corn. Helping 
us were Kelemana and Choromana. Next 
west of us was the field of Tetya, in which 
was working his widow, assisted by her two 
sons, and her nephew, Ogota. From the west 
edge of this field a dense growth of brush 
sloped down to the edge of the river and 
extended up it past the other border fields 
and well north of the pueblo. Upon the bluff 
close above us we could see the south party 
of watchers; some standing, and some sitting 
upon the topmost ledge of rock. 
We were so near the workers in 
the west field that we could hear % 
their talk. Ogota seemed to be very ‘ 
happy; he sang and danced about 
with his hoe more than he worked. 


* 
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After a time we heard him say, 4 ‘ 


and very loudly for our ears, 
“Well, aunt, tomorrow evening 
the Patuabu meet, and I know 
what will happen then. They will 
order that a certain two be put to 
death. I know that; I have my 
friends. I can hardly wait for that 
meeting to begin—and end.” 

Choromana and I were working 
together, and, coming closer, she 
whispered: “That Ogota, maybe 
he does know that the Patuabu 
will decide against you. Wampin, 
you must not risk it! At least go 
tonight and hide out where later 
we can let you know the result 
of the meeting. And if it is against 

ou—then, Wampin, you and your 
rother and your Choromana leave 
Poquoge never to return.” 

“No, Choromana, we cannot do 
that. It would be too cowardly, as 
if we really were the traitors that ° 
Ogota says we are—”’ 

I never finished the rest that I 
would have said, for just then, 
shooting and singing, a great crowd 
of warriors burst from the brush 
above us and ran straight toward 
Poquoge. The field workers in that 
vicinity fled before them. 

Yes, for the second time in this 
valley of Poquoge I heard the 
shrill war song of my desert 
people, the Navahos. I knew only 
too well their deceiving ways. This was the 
perty of them that had driven off our 

orses. 

From all directions the people in the fields 
and the three watching parties were now also 
running toward the pueblo. 





church” nor ‘“‘the world” means 
precisely what these words im- 
plied in 1827. But the life of the 
spirit, the inner life of every 
human being, and the conduct 
of one’s relations with all the 
rest of mankind are still the 
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Hezekiah Butterworth, long Mr. Ford's 
closest associate, and a constant con- 
tributor to our pager, whose wide popular- 


ity is remembere 


Edward Stanwood, for twelve years Edi- 
tor of The Companion after Mr. Ford's 
death 


by our older readers to 
this day 


vital problems of existence. The new 
Companion and the old Companion are 
completely at one in facing the sound 


A Son of the Navahos 


‘By JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 


Illustration by RopNeY THoMson 


Chapter VII 


We were five, running close together— 
Ogowasa, Kutowa, Nacitima, my brother 
and I. Upon our right were other groups of 
men running to the defense of the pueblo, 
and well behind the line of us our women 
helpers were coming on at a much slower 
pace. Ogota was not with us. I looked back 
and saw him with the women, running close 
beside Choromana; at the same time I noted 
that the men of the south watching party 
were ‘down off the bluffs and just at the 
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I took the lead, cager to get at Buffalo Hump, shouting to 
him in his own language 


edge of the fields, coming on as fast as they 
could run. And now while we were still 
some distance from it, the enemy, shooting 
and spearing and clubbing the few of our 
field workers who were first to oppose them, 
arrived at the pueblo and went crowding into 


the passageway; and well we knew that, if 
they succeeded in clearing the barricade of 
logs across its inner end, Poquoge was for- 
ever lost to us. Wise were the long-ago build- 
ers of this pueblo. They had supported the 
roofs of the passageway houses with extra 
large and heavy logs and piled along the to 
of the roofs long rows of large stones to 
hurled-down upon an attacking enemy. 

As the war party crowded into the pas- 
sageway the old men and the few young 


men behind the barricade began shooting at 
them with their bows and arrows and two or 
three guns, and down upon their heads and 
shoulders came a continuous shower of the 
stones, thrown by the women, who, standin 

well back from the roof edges, were well 
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solution of these eternally present. problems 
as the true test of its success. 


Present-Day Standards 
and the Promise of Tomorrow 


And here again the paper and its readers 
must, as always, experience an identity of 
sympathies and aims. The editors and 
publishers of The Companion were never 
more in accord with the youth of America 
than they are today: These producers of the 
papér recognize in their younger brothers 
and sisters an honesty and directness which 
weré more exceptional than prevalent in 
theif own earlier days. They are ready to 
admiit that their generation, now in middle 
or later life, has been responsible for many of 
the “ present-day conditions which it is 
fashionable to deplore and condemn. 
Nevertheless, it is only natural for them to 
feel ‘at the same time that they received 
from their elders certain traditions and 
standards—many of them bound up in the 
traditions of The Companion itself—which 
have enriched and strengthened the life of 
every generation. They are the traditions 
which make ages! for the fullness, the 
happiness, the fruitfulness of living, for 
young and old alike. 
' When the readers of The Companion 
find these traditions and standards reflected 
in its pages, the editors and publishers, like 
their predecessors, will enjoy being told 
that this is so. When they are lacking, they 
will no less feel themselves deserving of 
reproach. Through such a friendly intimacy 
with its readers The Companion holds high 
hope for its second century. 


protected. But they knew that the throwers 
were women, that they could be more 
easily overcome than the defenders of the 
barricade, and they saw a way to get at them. 
Five or six of the party ran to a threshing 
corral that stood near by, tore off some of the 
long and heavy top poles and carried them to 
the wall of the pueblo, laid them slanting 
against the top of it and started to climb 
them. It was just then that we and many 
other little parties of the field workers were 
closing in upon them, Ogowasa shouting, 
“Shoot the pole climbers!’ 

I did not shoot at them; nor did my 
brother. Unable to bear the shower of 
stones; the big war party were now running 
out from the passageway, and their leader, 
Buffalo Hump, whom we recognized at 
once, was shouting to them, “‘Gather around 
here and protect these pole climbers; they 
will ‘soon open the way for us into the 

pueblo!” 

We ran toward him, shouting 
his name, telling him to stop fight- 
ing and make peace, and in Tewa 
I asked the same of Ogowasa, but 
in all the shooting and yelling, 
fast growing louder, neither chief 
heard us or even looked at_ us. 
“Shout louder! Run faster!’’ I 

urged my brother. 

Just as I shouted that to him I 
saw one of the Navahos shoot an 
arrow, as I thought, at me. But, 
no! It struck deep into my broth- 
er’s breast, and down he fell, arms 
outstretched, and never moved. I 

used beside him, saw his face 
ast turning gray, knew that he 
was dead; and at once as quick 
as a flash of lightning my love 
for my mother’s people turned to 
hate. I fired my rifle at the crowd 
of them round the pole climbers, 
dropped it and took up my broth- 
er’s bow and quiver of arrows, 
shouted to him—as if he could 
hear!—“I will avenge you!’’ and 
ran to overtake our war chief and 
fight at his side. 

I somehow forced my way close 
up to Ogowasa. The crowd of us 
were so dense that I could not use 
my bow. I tripped against some- 
thing—a war club, the loop of its 
handle still fast to a dead man’s 
wrist. I threw away bow and ar- 
rows and took it. And then we 
were right in among the enemy, 
fighting them hand to hand, and I 
looked for naught but heads, heads 
near enough for me to crack wit 

my stone war club. I struck and struck with 
all the strength of my right arm. I saw that 
we were surely wedging our way into the 
crowd of them, nearing the poles set against 
the wall, and soon we had possession of the 
one farthest north of the passageway. 
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Ogowasa shouted, “Climb, some of you! Go 
fight those now inside!’’ He then turned to 
fight his way to the next pole, and!Nacitima 
and I and many others followed his lead. 
Then. suddenly Ogowasa went down, pierced 
through and through by a lance thrust, and 
Nacitima took up the lead, shouting to us 
to follow, and was almost at once struck 
down by Buffalo Hump, who was using his 
gun as a club. 

If my mind had been uncertain before as 
to whom I owed allegiance, all doubts left 
me now. The sight of Buffalo Hump, my 
blood relative, striking down Nacitima, who 
had become dearer to me than my own kin, 
aroused in me such a-surge of overwhel mig 
wrath that for a moment I could rot move 
a muscle, but stood there, paralyzed and 
glaring. 

But it was only for a moment. 

I must have gone crazy when I saw 
Nacitima fall—crazy from anger. I took the 
lead, eager to get at Buffalo Hump, shouting 
to him in his own language: “Killer of my 
Tewa father, I shall kill you! And you, 
killers of my brother, you shall pay!” 

Buffalo home heard the cry that I 
uttered when Nacitima fell. He stared 
and then shrank back from me. A num- 
ber of his party had crowded in between 
us; I could not reach him. I shouted and 
shouted for more Tewas to come my 
way, felt them helping me push forward, 
striking, thrusting. Again and again I 
shouted in ‘Navaho, “You murderers of my 
brother, of my Tewa father, you shall die 
right here!” 

They who heard me did not know what to 
make of a Tewa shouting to them in their 
own language. They began to give way 
before us; three or four of them surged to 
right and left of me, and, springing forward, 
I dodged the blow that Buffalo Hump made 
at my head and felled him with my war club. 
At that those near him turned about and ran 
from us, shouting that their chief was dead. 
The word of it spread, and as quickly as one 
could count, say, twenty, the whole party of 
them were running from us up round the 
pueblo and across the fields to the north. We 
did not pursue them, for there remained to 
be disposed of those who had entered the 
pueblo by climbing the poles. I did not take 
part in that, for I was attending to Nacitima, 
not dead, as I could tell from the slow beat- 
ing of his heart. 

“Nacitima!’’ I kept crying as I bent over 
him. ‘‘Awake, Nacitima!’’ For long he re- 
mained unconscious. 

Only five of the Navahos within the 
pueblo were killed. The others, twenty or 
more, escaped by running across the roofs 
and jumping from the north wall. Then the 
passageway was cleared of the barricade, 
and the women came pouring out, eagerly 
seeking their loved ones, and at once began 
sad mourning for those of them who were 
dead. Kelemana came running to me, knelt 
beside Nacitima, saw that he would live and 
asked for my brother. ‘‘Dcad!’’ I replied, 
pointing to the body, and she ran and seized 
it, gathered it in her arms and cricd, heart- 
bro!en. Then came Choromana with an olla 
of water, and we bathed Nacitima’s head, 
brought him to life and helped him sit up. 
The wounded and the dead were being 
carried to their homes. The two caciques 
were going about in the crowd of us, trying 
to learn how great had been our loss. Soon 
the winter cacique cried out, ‘“Ogota, what 
of him?” 

None answered, and he asked again: At 
that Choromana sprang up and angrily 
replied, ‘‘I will tell you about him. He was 
with us women out in the farthest-south 
fields, and when our men ran to fight up here 
he held back with us, seized hold of me and 
tried to make me run off with him. I fought 
him, scratched his face and bit him. He let 
go, and I ran on and joined Kelemana and 
the others and saw no more of him. Coward 
that he is, he no doubt is still hiding out 
there in the brush.” 

Then the man who was that day the 
leader of the south watching party spoke up 
very loudly: ‘Yes, Ogota is out there in the 
brush, but he is no longer hiding. He is 
dead.’’ 

Dead!” his mother cried. 

‘But there was no fighting out there! 
What killed him?” cried his aunt. 

“I can only say that he died a coward’s 
death,” the man replied. 

“You killed him!” shrieked the niother, 
running up to the man and raising her hands 
claw-share as if she would tear out his eyes. 

You or some of your watching party ‘illed 
him! f Il m2, demand taat you tell me who 
killed him; h2 too shalt dic!”’ 

TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 
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son, Join Williams Morgan, 
then nineteen years o'd, 
assumed charge of the busi- 
ness under the Executorsof 
the Estate of Enoch Mor- 
gan. He bought the busi- 
ness when he attained 
the age of twenty-one 
and afterwards took into 
artnership his brothers, 
illiam Henry and George 
Frederick Morgan, under 
the name of Enoch Mor- 
gan’s Sons. 

The business had been 
running sixty years when 
in 1869 its best-known 
product, Sapolio, was put 
on the market. 

Present advertising 
methods were as unknown 
in those days as scouring 





ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 


Located at Corner of West and Bank Streets, New York 









N 1809 David Williams established this business soap, and the owners of Sapolio had the difficult 
on Greenwich Street near Barclay. Enoch Mor- task of venturing as pioneers into an unknown field, 
gan, having married a daughter of the founder, suc- Progress was sure but necessarily slow, and many 
ceeded to the business in 1834. Five years later the novel advertising features and methods were tried 
premises were extended by the acquisition of the ad- _be‘ore Sapolio attained its success. 
Joining property at 211 Washington Street, and in 1844 One of the best-known features was Captain Andrews’ 
a new factory was built at Bank and West Streets, on voyage of 1892. Single-handed he piloted his fourteen- 
which site the business is still conducted. With these foot sloop “‘Sapolio” from Atlantic City to Spain to 
additional factory facilities the business was extended _repay the visit made by Columbus to these shores 400 
throughout the United States and abroad, where the _yearsbefore. A few years later the Spotless Town trade- 
various brands of soap earned wide popularity. mark was spread broadcast throughout the land, adding 
On the death of Enoch Morgan in 1853 his eldest to the fame of Sapolio and making it a household word. 
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In 1876 the business was 
incorporated under the 
name of Enoch Morgan’s 
Sons Company, but has 
remained in the hands of 
the same family. John 
WilliamsMorgan was Presi- 
dent until his death in 
1881. George Frederick 
Morgan, his brother, was 
elected President in 1882 
and retained the active 
management of the Com- 
pany until his death in 
1925. He had been in the 
business over sixty years. 
He was succeeded by his 
son, John Williams Mor- 
gan, who is therefore a 
: great-grandson of David 

ae : ‘eds Williams, the founder of 
Corner of West and Bank Streets in 1926 the business. 
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AS THM A Progressive and satisfactory relief and many 

cases absolutely cured to stay cured five, ten, 

twenty and thirty years. Get Dr. Hayes’ 

The Hayes Method “Thesis with Reports of Cases” and blank for 

free examination. The most searching investi- 

gation solicited. Address P.,. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. ¥.., asking 
for Bulletin Y-268. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


MUSFORTUNE can make a man proud; 
but suffering makes him humble. 


Tue Onty Hanoicap that wealth offers to 
boys is in removing the necessity for work. 
Nobody accomplishes anything in this world 
unless he works.—Calvin Coolidge. 


PuncH, the famous English humorous 
weekly, has decided to accept no more ad- 
‘vertisements of liquor. An unexpected ally 
in the fight for abstinence, it is none the less 
cordially welcomed. Its course indicates the 
drift of intelligent opinion in all countries of 
the world. 


FUTURE OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HAT are we going to do with the Phil- 

ippines? We have got to make up our 
minds to a definite policy about the islands, 
and the sooner it is done the better. No 
doubt Colonel Thompson, the President’s 
special commissioner, has come back from 
Manila with a lot of very useful information, 
which will help both Congress and public 
opinion to come to some wise agreement on 
the question. In the meantime let us look 
at the answers that have been suggested. 

The United States is already committed, 
so far as it can be by an act of Congress, to 
give political independence to the Phili 
pines as soon as they are capable of exercis- 
ing sovereignty. How is it to be determined 
when that time has come? Most of the Fili- 
pinos who are in public life, and a probable 
majority of the Filipino people themselves, 
think the time has already arrived, and 
want this country to withdraw from all 
political control of the archipelago. That is 
one answer to the question we asked at the 
a of this editorial. 

ut it is likely that the Filipinos would be 
satisfied with something less than absolute 
independence—that they would even prefer 
it, if they understood how unfavorably 
Philippine trade would be affected by our 
complete retirement, and by the consequent 
enforcement of our tariff laws against the 
products of the Philippines. So it has been 
suggested that we give the islands local 
autonomy, but retain military bases there 
together with an oversight of their forei 
relations. That would be something like the 
status of Canada within the British Empire 
—the Philippines would be a self-governing 
“dominion.” 

We have also to consider the fact that the 
Mohammedan Moros who inhabit the south- 
ern islands, which are especially suitable for 
rubber growing, dislike the Filipinos of the 
northern islands to the point of hatred. 
They protest against any arrangement 
that would give the Filipinos a political con- 
trol over them, and declare they would never 
submit to being ruled by native politicians 
from Manila. They are frankly desirous 
that the United States shall continue to 
govern their part of the archipelago indefi- 
nitely. So there is a third solution—the 
division of the islands, part to be wholly 
governed by us, part to have whatever 
degree of independence is agreed upon. 

There are some people who make a fourth 
answer. They say the Philippines are so 
valuable to us, and our presence there is so 
essential to the peace and prosperity of the 
islands themselves, that we ought to say 
frankly that we do not: intend to withdraw 


- FOUR GENERATIONS OF YOUTH 


Ovur readers, we are sure, have already 

noticed and admired the beautiful cover 
of this week’s issue, which shows Abraham 
Lincoln, the boy, in the midst of the environ- 
ment in which he grew to manhood. We call 
especial attention to it, because it is the first 
of a series of covers which have, apart from 
their charm of drawing and of color, a real 
historic significance. 

One hundred years ago, when the first 
number of The Youth’s Companion was 
printed, Abraham Lincoln was a boy of 
eighteen, whose youth had been spent in 
clearing the forests and cultivating the 
prairies of the West. On him was early 
impressed the meaning of the struggle for 
existence. He saw his country as a youthful 
giant, still immature, growing, expanding, 
striving for unity and codrdination. He gave 
his life to making the United States a nation, 
free, strong, self-contained. 

Next week we shall show a picture of the 
boyhood of Thomas A. Edison, who was a 
youngster at the time, thirty years later, 
when Mr. Ford acquired The Youth’s 
Companion and began its remarkable de- 
velopment into the great family paper of the 
country. Edison’s early surroundings were 
unlike Lincoln’s. He read The Companion 
for several years and then went into science. 
He became a leader in the industrial, tech- 
nical, commercial advance which followed 
the extraordinary scientific discoveries and 
mechanical inventions of the nineteenth 
century. As Lincoln stands for the political 
unification of the United States, Edison 
stands for its wonderful growth in wealth, 
industry and the comfort of living. 

The following week we shall give our 


readers a cover picture illustrating the youth 
of Calvin Coolidge, the boy of thirty-five 
years ago, who was brought up on The 
Youth’s Companion, when it had become 
strong and famous. His boyhood was passed 
among influences that prepared him per- 
fectly for the work he had to do. His is the 
personal protest against the waste, the 
ostentation, the extravagance to which 
great wealth, quickly acquired, is a constant 
temptation. He is a great, and greatly 
needed, example of sanity and simplicity of 
living. 

Somewhere in the United States, there is 
today a boy who in the coming years will 
reach a position in the esteem of his country- 
men comparable to that which thesethreé 
boys of the past have won, each in his own 
way. When that time comes, what will that 
boy of 1926 stand for? What will be his form 
of service to his fellow men? We cannot help 
thinking that his will be a leadership in the 
moral field; that he will point the way to 
a sincere conscientiousness in business, in 
politics, in daily living. He will be honored 
and remembered for having helped to es! 
tablish justice and unselfishness in the rela- 
tions between the United States and or | 
nations, or for having found a way to pu 
more of brotherliness and kindliness into the 
industrial and commercial life of thé 
country, or for having taught mankind how 
to control its own lower impulses, as it 
learns to control the forces of nature. 

It is an inspiring future for the boy of 1926 
to look forward to. There is no doubt that 
he is one of the hundreds of thousands who 
are reading this-number of The Youth’s 
Companion. 
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and to repeal any act of Congress that 
pledges us to do so. From a purely commer- 
cial point of view there may be a good deal 
to say for this course, but we are not likely 
to adopt it. There is too much political 
idealism among Americans, and too much 
disinclination to ruling a subject people 
against their will, to recommend such a 
policy as that. Commercial considerations 
are not the only ones, and in the face of 
popular dissatisfaction do not even have 
the force they seem at first glance to have. 

We may take it for granted that sooner 
or later we shall give Luzon and the other 
northern islands pretty complete independ- 
ence—perhaps complete independence. The 
moment when we take that step will be 
determined by the views of our government 
concerning the fitness of the Filipinos to 
undertake all the responsibilities of sov- 
Age their ability to defend 
themselves against the possible interference 
of other nations with their liberty. It is not 
so clear what we shall do about the Moros 
on the southern islands, but it seems prob- 
able that we shall maintain our occupation 
of those islands for a long time. 

Shall we be able to convince the Filipinos 
of our good faith and of our genuine desire 
to take the wisest and most helpful course 
toward them? Both they and we will need 

tience, Pe temper and a readiness to 
ook on all sides of a complicated problem. 


NORSEMEN IN LABRADOR 


HO discovered America? Columbus 
gets most of the credit, because since 
he found the West Indies where he looked to 
find the East Indies the western continent 
has never slipped out of the consciousness of 
civilized oe 3 istory-making mankind. But 
there were discoverers before Columbus, as 
there were kings before Agamemnon, shad- 
owy though their memory may be. Some- 
body coming probably from Asia—though 
some ethnologists imagine Africa to be his 
int of departure—must have found Amer- 
ica some thousands of years ago and led the 
way in a great emigration that peopled more 
or less scantily the two continents and laid 
the foundations for the very respectable 
civilizations of Mexico and Peru. 

There are the Norsemen, too. The evi- 
dence that they saw, landed on and even 
colonized some part of the North American 
coast is so good that no one of importance 
now questions it. The saga of Eric the Red 
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and the Flatey Book, chronicles of Icelandic 
history composed as early as 1200, to say the 
least give circumstantial accounts of the 
voyages and discoveries of Leif Ericson and 
his successors. Earlier still, is the reference 
to Vinland in the writings of Adam of 
Bremen, a medieval geographer, who might 
have talked with the sons of Leif and his 
companions. 

The only unsettled question is, where was 
Vinland? tt used to be thought that it was 
in New England, perhaps on Narragansett 
Bay, perhaps on Massachusetts Bay. 
Scholars have more recently inclined to the 
belief that it was farther north, in Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland or even southern 
Labrador. When the first theory was ac- 
— the natives with whom the Norse 
adventurers had some lively skirmishes were 
supposed to be Indians. Now-a-days it is 
suggested that they may have been Labra- 
dor Eskimos. 

The recent trip af Commander MacMillan 
to Labrador and Greenland has added some 
interesting testimony to this discussion. 
Guided by the Eskimos, with whom he is on 
the friendliest of terms, he found some 
venerable cellar ruins near Nain in Labrador 
which resembled closely the old Norse ruins 
in Greenland and were clearly not built by 
either Eskimos or Indians: He thinks the 
evidence is that they may be nearly a 
thousand years old. The Eskimos also told 
him of other ruins at a place called Kanayak, 
and on his next trip north, next year, he is 
going to visit and explore them. 

Moreover, MacMillan met an old Eskimo, 
a sort of savage bard, who repeated to him 
the traditional story of an invasion of 
Labrador by a race of warriors from the sea 
in the dim ages of the past. These warriors 
the Eskimo called the Tunits. His saga told 
of their settlement on the shore, of their 
battles with the Eskimos, of their final 
abandonment of their stone houses. It is all 
very interesting, since it gives corrobora- 
tion from a native source of the old stories 
of Eric the Red and the Flatey Book. If 
Iceland, whence the Norsemen sailed to the 
shores of America, and where the sagas of 
their exploits were composed, had not itself 
been so isolated, so removed from the cur- 
rent of medieval thought and knowledge in 
Europe, the: memory of Lief’s voyages 
would not so soon have been lost, and he 
would have been recognized long before the 
days of Columbus as the discoverer of a 
New World. te 


THIS BY@worin 


FRANCE HAS ITS RESERVATIONS 


WHEN the United States Senate voted 
‘to enter the World Court, it added 
certain reservations or conditions to its 
application, which must: be accepted by the 
other nations if we are to adhere to the court, 
It now appears that France can make condi- 
tions as well as we. The French chambers 
have not yet acted on the agreement for the 
pearent of the debt France owes the United 
tates, and it begins to look as if they would 
not do so, unless our government consents to 
a clause making French payments contingent 
on the receipt of reparation payments from 
Cormnany, and agrees not to issue for sale to 
the public any securities based on the obli- 
gifone of France to the United States, 
ublic opinion. in France seems to be well 
united on this point. 


MR. HUGHES FOR THE HAGUE 
COURT 


PRES! DENT COOLIDGE has named Mr, 
Charles E. Hughes, former justice of our 
Supreme Court and-:former Secretary of 
State, as one of the American members of the 
Hague Court of Arbitration. This tribunal] 
was established in 1899, and, although it has 
been to some.extent. superseded by the 
Permanent Court of the League of Nations, 
it still exists for the arbitration of disputes 
between nations one or both of which are not 
members of the League. Mr. Elihu Root and 
Mr. John Bassett Moore are the other 
American members of the tribunal. 


NEW GROUPINGS IN EUROPE 


THE consummation of the Central Euro. 
4 pean steel trust, in which France, Bel- 
gium and Germany are interested, and to 
which it is hoped that Czecho-Slovakia and 
Jugo-Slavia may be added, occurred on the 
same day that Mr. Chamberlain, the British 
foreign minister, paid a widely-advertised 
visit to Italy, where he was received with 
ostentatious cordiality by Premier Mus- 
solini. Political observers are now wondering 
whether these happenings forecast new 
groupings of the European nations. That 
France and Germany are, for economic 
reasons, drawing nearer to each other than 
they have been for sixty years is obvious. 
Great Britain, for reasons of its own, kept 
out of the big steel combination. It still 
means to keep on friendly terms with both 
France and Germany; but Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s visit to Leghorn looks as if it wanted to 
attach Italy to itself as a:makeweight in the 
councils of Europe. Moreover, Italy, which 
has little iron, is an excellent customer for 
steel, and Mussolini seems to be suspicious 

both France and Germany as_ possible 
enemies of Italian expansion. In spite of the 
existence of the League of Nations, these 
greater ce 2 mg powers are still inclined 
to maintain their interests by means of quiet 
negotiation among themselves. 


CHINA AND GREAT BRITAIN 


VER since the unfortunate occasion in 
1925 when a number of Chinese students, 
who were making a nationalistic demonstra- 
tion in Shanghai, were fired upon by British 
soldiers Great Britain has had to bear the 
brunt of the Chinaman’s dislike and suspi- 
cion of the foreigner. This was demonstrated 
afresh at Geneva, where Mr. Chu, the Chinese 
delegate, stirred up a lot of excitement by 
openly attacking Great Britain's attitude 
toward China and demanding the abrogation 
of the existing treaties between the two 
countries. He insists that the present treaties 
are unfair and one-sided, and that China can 
no longer consent to grant privileges to the 
British in China which Chinamen do not 
possess in England. In China itself desultory 
fighting goes on along the Yang-tze. 
Marshal Wu has faded thee the picture, 
and the opposition to the Cantonese army 
that drove Wu out of Hankow and Wu- 
Chang is now led by General Sun, an ambi 
tious tuchun, who has several provinces 10 
central China under his control. 


A FIVE-DAY WEEK FOR LABOR 


T the Detroit convention of the American 
Federation of Labor the fact was 
emphasized that there has never been 4 
time since the Civil War when there was $0 
little antagonism and so much codéperation 
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between employers and employees as at 
present. The next step forward, in the 
advance of labor, declared President Green 
of the Federation, must be the five-day 
week in all industry. The shorter week, Mr. 
Green said, is necessary on account of the 
tension and the noise which attend modern 
mechanical industry; but he admitted that 
it could not be gained without a diminution 
of wages until labor demonstrated its 
capacity to produce in five days as much as 
it has been producing in five and a half or 
six days. In the mining, the building andthe 
automobile industries, Mr. Green believes 
conditions are already such that the five-day 
week should become general. 


A BRILLIANT EXPLOIT IN THE AIR 


AAS J. COBHAM, a British aviator, has 
flown his seaplane from London to 
Australia and return, a distance of 26,000 
miles. He had no difficulties that he could 
not easily cope with, and he says that his 
feat shows that flying, from a mechanical 
point of view, is as safe as any other kind of 
transportation. The seaplane, he adds, is the 
type of air craft that must be used in flights 
which are in whole or in part over wide 
bodies of water, and he also says, what is 
obvious, that the commercial plane of the 
future must be a self-contained craft, able 
to furnish shelter and provisions for pas- 
sengers in case of delay ox temporary disable- 
ment in some lonely region. 


MISCELLANY 








The Turkey Shoot 
In leafless groves our hunters took their 
stand 
And shot, with rifle-butt at cheek or hip, 
To win the turkey gobbling close at hand, 
The noble prize of steady marksmanship. 
Arthur Gutterman 











SALT 


SOME of the world’s most ancient high- 
ways were made by caravans carrying 
salt. The favorite hunting-grounds of the 
pioneers were near the “‘licks’’ where deer 
and other wild animals made converging 
paths through the forests to places where 
salt could be found. Arabian and other 
Oriental peoples attached a peculiar sacred- 
ness to the use of salt; it was the symbol of 
a covenant. It was neither food nor drink, 
but as a much desired flavor, the craving for 
which was-the result of a physical need, it 
was to be tasted as the pledge of brother- 
hood. To eat of another’s salt was to estab- 
lish a lifelong friendship. 

Salt is a preservative. As something op- 
posed to corruption and decay it had a 
place in the sacrifices of many lands. “Every 
sacrifice must be salted with salt.” 

_ More than once Jesus referred to salt in 
significant language. When He spoke of his 
disciples as the salt of the earth, He used an 
expression too fine to be lost out of human 
speech. Now and then we hear some man or 
woman of unusual character spoken of as 
the salt of the earth.” No one needs to 
have that allusion explained. But when 
Jesus said to his disciples, ‘‘Have salt in 
yourselves,” that was a little different. For 
salt, in the use men make of it, is something 
applied from without. 

The command is worth thinking about. 
It has to do with that quality which scien- 
tific people speak of as “resident force.” As 
applied to character, it means possessing 
within oneself the qualities which give per- 
manence and preservation. 

00 many people are dependent on other 
people for their entertainment, their deci- 
sions, their opinions. No one can shut his 
life wholly away from other lives, and no 
one wants to do it, but it is lamentable that 
8o many people have almost no resources of 
their own. The person who cannot be happy 
for an hour with no companionship but his 
own mind and memory and the enjoyment 


of what is about him is a very poor and de- 
pendent person. An important part of any- 
one’s training should be the providing of 
such ‘resources as shall make one self- 
reliant and able to face life with courage and 
hope. 

HYSTERIA 


E have all heard people say con- 
tanetaeney, speaking of a fellow 
being, ‘‘Oh, it is just a case of hysteria,”’ and 
we have probably ourselves been guilty of 
snap judgments founded on ignorance and 
divorced from human sympathy. One ex- 
planation of this is the general conviction 
that hysteria is often a form of self-indul- 
gence, to which some people yield readily, 
and which others artificially stimulate. So 
when we see some one giving way to un- 
controlled emotion, and reacting to outward 
stimuli without any apparent effort at self- 
control, we express our contempt of the 
weakness or our suspicion of the sincerity of 
the sufferer by saying “‘it’s just hysteria.” 
But every hysteric is not a malingerer, and 
hysteria is often a real disorder. The genuine 
hysteric is born, not made, and the unstable 
nervous organization which is at the root of 
his (or generally her) outbreaks is an inherit- 
ance which must be acknowledged and dealt 
with from infancy if it is to be streng hened. 
That is, it should be wisely handled long 
before genuine hysterical attacks declare 
themselves. By that we mean that there 
should be an attempt, begun in earliest life, 
to reinforce the whole being, physically, 
morally, and spiritually. 

The little girl who screams at the top of 
her lungs at the sight of a drop of blood, who 
weeps piteously over some imagined slight, 
who tries to evade all suffering at whatever 
cost, because she has a morbid horror of it, is 
the potential hysteric of later life. She has 
come into life with certain imperfections of 
the nervous system that can possibly be 
helped in childhood, but not in adult life. 
There is no room in such an article as this to 
detail the many ways in which hysterical 
people have been inhumanly handled, with 
the best of intentions, but at least there is 
space for a few ‘‘don'ts.”’ 

The first might be: Don’t take too much 
notice; the hysterical subject is almost al- 
ways self-centered and self-conscious, and it 
is fatal if others appear frightened by the 
attacks, or perturbed by any threat of one. 
Another don’t would be: Never by word or 
look accuse the patient of malingering, even 
if you are sure ie is exaggerating. Work for 
physical health in every way, and then for 
control and self-discipline. The only place for 
harshness of manner is during an attack, 
when it is best to speak very sharply, to show 
absolutely no sympathy, and even to 
threaten to take measures to compel quiet 
and control. 


ODD JOBS 


BY odd jobs, we usually mean jobs that 
are trivial, casual or miscellaneous. 
But there are some jobs which, profitable, 
permanent and highly specialized, are 
nevertheless very odd jobs indeed. The 
director of the Census Bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Mr. William M. 
Steuart, has recently declared that the 572 
occupations he has listed do not cover the 
entire field, and nobody really knows just 
how many occupations are pursued in the 
United States. But some of the officials 
employed in,: classification report some 
gainful activities that are certainly queer. 
They have encountered professional snake 
farmers, snail raisers, frog hunters, hedge- 
hog catchers and angle-worm collectors. 
Perhaps these were to be expected, but who 


-would have looked for a professional educator 


of parrots? 

But there are such men, and, though 
the profession may scarcely be deemed over- 
crowded, it is well established and ancient, 
and they are prepared to instruct their pupils 
in almost any language, according to the 
market requirements. School keeps in tiny 
separate rooms, divided by sound-proof 
partitions. Over and over each day the 
teacher pronounces the same words, until 
the parrot has acquired them perfectly. 
The bird-pupils differ in ability, but most 
of them graduate in about a fortnight. 

Another odd trade is that of posing—not 
as models for artists, but as a part of win- 
dow-advertising for the big stores. One 
family of three has found this a highly 
lucrative business. The man and his wife 
engage to stand for four or five hours at a 
stretch,—no easy matter!—wearing suitable 
clothes, and maintaining corresponding 
attitudes and expressions. Thus they may 

(Continued on page 828) 











Look at Bob’s 


“Gee, Bob, the way you pull 
out the big ones, makes the 
rest of us look like sand- 
suckers!” 


“Listen, fellows,” answered 
Bob, “we couldn’t fish so 
much, nor go in for half as 
many sports and trips, with- 
out our bicycles. 


“And our bicycles wouldn’t 
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F NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 





“frve- pounder”?! 


be so much if they didn’t 
have that wonderful New 
Departure — the coaster 
brake that makes our fun 
100 per cert—with perfect 
control on the steep hills and 
blind curves—and safety 
always.” 


Four out of five bicycles 
everywhere are equipped 
with New Departure. 


If your birthday comes this month, tell Dad 
the best present is a New Departure equipped 
bicycie. Send today for amusing New Depart- 
ure puzzles. 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 
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action, fchet, caltnce 50 rim fire. Weight 7 


1 20 inch; in order, 
Ball cartridges $1.50 per 100. 


Goocs, ——— 925, 
Saiek connie on issue, fn fully illus- 
Zasioen militaly guise and pistsls since 1776. 
mi . mill ‘ 
also rifles, revolvers. uniforms, tents ; 
saddi-s, war medals, ete. 
Circular 


Special tamp, Sst. 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bdway, New York City 


WIRE 


wire, viano’ wire. pi wire 
wire fences, wire gates, wire fence 5 
Doultry , Wire springs. generate rein’ 
tramways, Illustrated story of how steel 
illustrated books describing uses of all the 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
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THIS Class Pin 25cC. 


19 or more, Silver plate, Single pins 35c ea. choice 2 colors en- 
amel, 3 letters, date. Sterling silver, 12 or more 45c ea. Single 
pins 55c.ea. Free Uat. shows Pins, Rings, Embiems 2uc to $sea. 


688 MetalArtsCo.,Inc., 7732 South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 








ARE COIN BOOK, 50c. SEND $200 FOR OLD 
U, S. coins. Guttag Bros., 16 Exchange Place, 
New York. 
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Whooping Cough 
Parents describe the relief obtained, particu- 
larly at night, as wogdlerful. Introduced in 1879, 









Send for descriptive booklet 824 
"or Sale by Druggists 
VAPO - CRESOLENE CO) 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bidg. 
Montreal, Canada 





NEW Illustrated Catalog of \ 
plus Army Goods lists many things } 
you need for camping, hiking, etc. 
Tents, Blankets. Cots. Shirts, 
. Bugles, Haversacks. etc., 
at bargain prices. Send 4c stamps 
today for copy. Established 1863. 


Army & Navv Supply Co. 
Woes 206, Box 1555, Rickuwad, Vegai 








Make Money Quickly 
raising guinea pigs, squabs etc., at home 
in spare time. Highest prices pei to 
raisers. Market guaranteed. No ex- 

rience necessary. Free illustrated 








Kklet. 
Mutual Food Products Co., Dpet. E, 1457 Breadway, New York 
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You can’t thoroughly enjoy 
yourself unless you’re well. Be 
well. Don’t lose days in un- 
necessary illness, or in slack, 
half-alive dullness. Protect your 
health—it’s not hard to do. 


Little coughs and colds, even 
if they don’t lead to serious 
disease, destroy the peppy snap 








* Let this candy cough drop rescue you from sickness, too. 


It’s a great life—Get ALL of it! 


and zest of true health. And 
you can protect yourself against 
them—easily. 

Smith Brothers’ cough drops area 
grand protection, They keep that 
danger point— your throat —always 
clear, refreshed, safe. They taste good, 
too. Have a box of Smith Brothers 
always handy —in your pocket. 


Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) 
or Menthol (orange box) 5 Cc 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 


SMITH BROT 


\THE CANDY COUGH DROP 
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unruly hair— 
Train it to stay in place—all day! 
Try this dressing —FREE 


Off-side!.. . Penalized five yards. . 
Penalize your unruly hair!—it’s off- 
side most of the time. Out of place, 


straggly-looking—an hour after you 
brush it. 

Stop experimenting with your hair! 
Start now to use the dressing more fel- 
lows rely on than any other. This 
dressing is Stacomb. 

No matter how you wear your hair, 
Stacomb will keep it that way—until 
further notice! 

Yet Stacomb never leaves your hair sticky- 
looking nor greasy. Nor dry and brittle — 
an easy prey to dandruff — as daily wetting 
with water makes it. Stacomb is actually 
beneficial, since it helps to prevent dandruff. 

Stacomb now comes as a combing cream 
(in jars and tubes) and in the popular new 
liquid form as well. At all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE __ 

OFFER 

Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. AB-41, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 


Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
Original, cream form [J New liquid form 1) 
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Electrical and 


of the newest railroad accessories. The “*Presi- 

lent’s Special” electric train and all other 
“crack”? American Flver models are pictured 
and fully described. Many are shown in full 
colors. You cannot up-to-date on modern 
miniature railroads unless you have this valu- 


able book. It’s free—write us today. 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 
2237 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois 


shou!dhave this 1926 American Flyer 
owing the full line of American Flyer 
echanical trains and over 100 
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stand in elegant evening dress, attired as if 
for the opera, the gentleman as if in assidu- 
ous attention upon the brocaded. and be- 
jewelled lady, and carrying her magnificent 
wrap. Sometimes, after school hours, their 
little girl poses with them, gazing upon her 
father and mother in their finery with an 
expression. of rapt admiration. 

erhaps the queerest of all occupations 
are those based upon an exceptional acute- 
ness of a single sense. Tea-tasters and coffee- 
tasters are not new, and their existence is 
fairly well known, but who ever heard until 
now of an official ham-smeller? 

Such a person is now employed in some 
wholesale grocery establishments and large 
packing houses. His business is to deter- 
mine, by the super-sensitiveness of his 
valuable nose, whether hams have soured 
around the bone in the process of curing. 


THE CASE OF THE MARY CELESTE 


A FEW years ago The Companion printed 
the.story of the mysterious case of the 
Mary Celeste, with some ingenious specu- 
lations concerning the probable explanation 
of the mystery. The Mary Celeste, it will 
be remembered, was an American ship 
found abandoned off the Azores, with noth- 
ing on board disturbed, no evidence of 
damage by heavy weather, and nothing to 
show why the entire crew had so hastily 





Capt. Benjamin S. Briggs 


deserted her. No member of that crew 
was ever seen again. 

Our readers may like to hear of one 
more theory concerning the happenings on 
board the ship, this time what may be 
called the most authoritative of explana- 
tions, since it is the result of long and careful 
investigation, by Mr. Arthur S. Briggs, the 
son of the lost captain of the Mary Celeste, 
and Dr. O. W. Cobb, a cousin, both of whom 
are naturally deeply interested in getting 
at the real truth. 

The cargo of the ship, it seems, was 1700 
barrels of alcohol, a its destination was 
Genoa. Captain Briggs, it is observed in- 
cidentally, was a man of high character, 
a total abstainer from drink, who allowed 
no liquor on board his ship, and read a 
chapter aloud from the Bible every morning. 
Mrs. Briggs made the voyage with him and 
took along her two-year-old baby, Sophia. 
The boy Arthur, who was older, was left 
at home. She also brought on board a sew- 
ing-machine and a small melodeon. 

Hardly had Mrs. Briggs stowed her sew- 
ing-machine, her melodeon and her baby 
in the cabin when an unfortunate accident 
occurred. The Mary Celeste carried two 
boats on her deck—a yawl and the larger 
longboat. During the process of swinging 
the heavy kegs of alcohol aboard, a ro 
slipped, two kegs shot downward—and the 
longboat was smashed to kindling-wood. 
This accident Captain Briggs reported to 
his agents, adding that he must replace the 
longboat before sailing. 

owever, for some reason that has never 
been explained, the captain did not attend 
to this, and the Mary Celeste sailed from 
New Yorkon November 7, 1872, with only one 
boat—the yawl. It was carried on the stern. 
According to the new explanation, the 
crew abandoned the ship because they feared 
that the cargo of alcohol was about to 
explode. 
‘A cargo of alcohol,”’ says Doctor Cobb, 


“sometimes explodes, and it usually rumbles 
before exploding. It may well be that after 
breakfast had been cleared away in the cabin 
on the morning following the day of the 
last entry in the log-book, when the vessel 
would have been about one hundred miles 
from St. Mary’s, the temperature rising, 
the escaping gases from the cargo of alcohol 
an to rumble. 

‘Captain Briggs was well aware of the 
danger. The entire crew, no doubt, had 
speculated on the possibility of an explosion 
in the hold. Furthermore, the captain was 
worried by the presence of his wife and little 
daughter. So, as the noise below deck grew 
louder, he ordered the yawl lowered. That 
was the only boat on the vessel. 

“After getting the boat alongside, the 
work of taking in sail was begun. The 
condition of the sails when the vessel was 
found is ample proof of this. Some one 
lowered the topgallant-yard, and some one 
the gaff-topsail. 

“At this point, I thirk, there was an ex. 
plosion of gases which blew the fore hatch- 
way in the air, and it fell on deck, upside 
down. It is possible that it struck some one, 
causing a wound, the blood from which 
stained the otherwise spotless deck. 

“Expecting immediate destruction of the 
vessel, everybody jumped into the small 

awl and shoved off as quickly as possible, 
hey didn’t even take time to lash the wheet, 
But Captain Briggs must have remembered 











Courtesy of Boston Post 
Mrs. Benjamin S. Briggs 


to take his navigating instruments. And, 
in the midst of the excitement, some one 
rushed back to ransack that drawer in the 
ship’s stores, searching for heaven knows 
what. 

“They were intent on only one thing—to 
reach a safe distance before the great ex- 

losion that they momentarily expected. 
n their haste they neglected to attach a 
line to the vessel by which they could be 
towed. That was a mistake, but an under- 
standable one. : 

“The cargo did not explode, The air 
sweeping down the hatch dispelled the gas. 
The wind freshened, and the brig sailed 
away from the yawl, leaving ten persons in 
a tiny boat a hundred miles from land. 
Their subsequent fate was merely another 
common tragedy of the sea.” 

But is there any danger of a cargo of 
alcohol exploding? Several Boston firms of 
marine-insurance agents affirm that there 
is such a danger, and that sailors are acutely 
aware of it. Also they say that the escaping 
gases from the kegs of alcohol, in a warm 
climate and in the hold of a pitching ship, 
might make heavy rumbling noises, an 
even cause a spontaneous explosion of the 
gases, sufficient to blow off the hatch with- 
out actually setting off the entire cargo. 


AN ARABIAN SAND STORM 


Cot. THOMAS E, LAWRENCE, who, as 
an obscure young Oriental scholar, of 
ganized the revolt of the Arabs against Turk- 
ish rule during the Great War and awoke one 
morning, like Byron, to find himself famous, 
once'related some of his experiences in the 
World’s Work. On one occasion while mak- 
ing a march through the desert he and his 
machine-gun crew were overtaken by 4 
sandstorm. The day grew hotter and hotter, 
he says, and the sun so baked the clean 
(Continued on page 829) 
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_ NO-WORRY 
NO DELAY 


NO 
LOSS 


TO ANY INVESTOR 
IN 53 YEARS 


HE F. H. Smith Company has 

sold first mortgage investments 
aggregating many millions of dollars 
to thousands of men and women, in 
48 states and 33 countries and terri- 
tories abroad. On all of these invest- 
ments every cent of interest and ma- 
turing principal has been paid prompt- 
ly and in full. 


Smith Bonds are strongly secured ~ 
first mortgages on modern, income- 
producing, city property, and’ pro- 
tected by safeguards that have resulted 
in our record of no Joss to any investor 
in 53 years, Current offerings, paying 
6%%z, are available in $1,000, $500 
and $100 denominations, and in 2 to 





form below for our book- 
1 lets, “Fifty-three Years of 
634 
Income.” 
Ghe E H. SMITH Co. 


to-year maturities. 
Send your name and address on the 
Proven Safety” and “How 
to Build an Independent 
FOUNDED 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C, 582 Fifth Ave., New York 
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© Drum Lessons 
N Vv the Outfit 


With each e Lud 
Trap Drum Rams 
an instruction method, Lud- 

drum sets from $32.50 
up. Cailon your music dealer 
orwriteusfor full particulars. 
Send for free 


World’s aoe Lemans Makers 
of Drums and Banjos 


LUDWIG & new 


{611 N. Lincoin St. 








ewing 
Machineyou 
select is not 
Petectly env. 
actory in 
every partic- 
ular after 
you have 
tried it in 
ax home for three months, we will RE- 
UND YOUR MONEY and take back the 
machine at our expense. 


WE SAVE YOU $25 to $40 
We offer choice of eleven styles, including oscillating 
= rotary machines in both foot treadle and electric 


els. We also guarantee for twenty-five years, pay 
all freight charges, and sell at a very low price. 


GET OUR ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


We Pay the Freight 








before purchasing a new sewing machine. A post-card 
request brings our free illustrated booklet and full 
Particulars by return mail. SEND iT NOW. 
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(Continued from page 828) 
sandy soil that my bare feet could not 
endure it, and I had to put on sandals, much 
to the amusement of the Juheina tribesmen, 
whose soles were as tough -as,hide. As the 
afternoon advanced the sun became dimmer, 
but the heat increased more and more, with 
an oppression and sultriness about it that 
constantly took me by surprise, so that I was 
always turning my head to see if somebody 
was not standing just behind me, shuttin 
off the air. There had been tong rolls o 
thunder all morning in the hills, and the two 
peaks of Serd and. Jasim were wrapped in 

folds of dark blue and yellow vapor that 
looked motionless and substantial. A few 
minutes after we had marched again I looked 
back at them, and noticed that. part of the 
yellow cloud off Serd was coming slowly in 
our direction, against the wind, raising 
scores of dust devils before its feet. The 
cloud was nearly as high as the hill, and, as 
it approached, it put out two dust-spouts, 
tight and symmetrical columns like chim- 
neys, one on the right and one on the left of 
its front. Dakhil Allah looked ahead and to 
each side for shelter but saw none, and 
warned me that the storm would be heavy. 

When it got nearer the wind, which had 
been scorching our faces with its hot breath- 
inz, changed suddenly and blew bitter cold 
and damp upon our backs. It also increased 
greatly in violence, and at the same moment 
the sun disappeared, blotted out by thick 
mists of yellow air over our heads. We stood 
in a horrible faint light, ochre-colored and 
fitful. The brown wall of cloud from the 
hills was now very near, rushing changelessly 
toward us, and three minutes later it struck 
us, making a loud grinding sound, wrapping 
us in a blanket of dust, with large stinging 
grains of sand in it, twisting and turning in 
most violent eddies, and meanwhile ad- 
vancing eastward at the speed of a strong 


gale. 

The internal whirling winds had the most 
disquieting effects on us. We had put our 
backs to the storm to ride before it, but 
these side blasts tore our tightly held cloaks 
free from our hands, filled our eyes, and 
robbed us of all sense of direction, by turning 
our camels right or left from their course; 
sometimes they were blown completely 
around. Once we were all clashed together in 
a vortex, while large bushes, tufts of grass, 
and even a small tree were torn up by the 
roots, in a dense wave of the soil about them. 

The storm lasted for eighteen minutes, 
and then leaped forward from us as suddenly 
as it had come. 


WHERE THERE WAS NOTHING 
DOING 


W HEN Mark Twain in his early days was 
the editor of a Missouri paper, a super- 
stitious subscriber wrote to him saying that 
he had found a spider in his paper and askin ng 
whether that was a sign of good luck or ba 

_ humorist wrote him this, and he printed 


wold Subscriber. ri a spider in your 
paper was neither good luck nor bad for you. 
The spider was merely looking over our 
paper to see which merchant is not advertis- 
ing, so he can go to that store, spin his web 
over the door, and lead a life of undisturbed 
peace ever aft 
—World’s Best Humor 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


Editor’s Note: There are so many motion 
pictures; how can any family tell which are 
really worth seeing? The following list, re- 

eek every week, contains the pictures 
which The Youth’ 8 ‘Companion recommends 
to you, as clean and interesting. We cannot 
express any opinion about other pictures 
which are shown on the same programme. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


™ Runaway Express—Universal 
cowboy engineer kidnaps an express train, and 
eT. the deed. Jack Daugherty. 


The Clinging Vine—Producers’ Distributing Corp. 

A manish young — woman learns the value 
ot femininity from a modern grandmother. Leatrice 
Joy, Tom Moore. 


The Flying Horseman—William Fox 
Eight urchins in a flivver rescue their cowboy hero 
and help him win the race. Buck Jones, 


Laddie—F. B. O. 
Gene Stratton Porter’s rustic romance faithfully 
translated to the screen. John Bowers. 


The Midnight Kiss—William Fox 

His pigs and the medicine he had compounded for 
their ailments meant more to the young hero than 
girls did. Richard Walling and Janet Gaynor. 


The Flaming Frontier—Universal 
General Custer’s last fight at the Little Big Horn, 
and the events that led up to it. Hoot Gibson. 


A library in dictionary form with 
information equivalent in type mat- 
ter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 
2,700 pages it contains 451,000 en- 
tries, including 407,000 vocabulary 
terms; thousands of new words with 
meaning, use, spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, etymology; 12,000 biographical 
entries; 32,000 geographical subjects; 
over 6,000 illustrations. Constantly 
improved and kept up to date. 

GET THE BEST. Give yourself 
the satisfaction of having in your 
home and office the one great au- 
thority recognized and uni- 
versally in the courts, libraries, and 
schools of America. 






whether it concerns the 
meaning, spelling,or pro- 
nunciation of a word; a 
fact about a famous char- 
acter or historical event, 
or geographical point; 
some detail of science, 
business, government, 
literature, or any other 
subject. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


Praised by hundreds of Su- 
preme Court Judges as their au- 
thority; indorsed by Presidents 
and Department Heads of leading 
Universities, Colleges, and Normal 
Schools; used for over fifty years 
as standard by the Government 
Printing Office at Washington. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


I G.& C Merriam Co , Springfield, Mass. 

Send me without cost or obligation ] 

sample pages ot Webster's New Inter- 

| national Dictionary on, Regular and ] 

I India papers, booklet, “ You Are the | 
Jury,” and set of pocket maps. 

| { Youth's Comp.—11 26) | 
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Address 











ES, SIR, this Kingsbury 17- 
Passenger cross-country bus is 
about to leave hundreds of toy dealers’ 
stores, to go into many, many homes 
where eager children are waiting to 
play with it! 
The most lifelike toy imaginable, 
with bright enamel finish, big balloon 
size tires — vulcanized to the wheel so 


Toys write for free Catalog yee Ke dozens 
of lifelike Kingsbury motor-driven and pull 
toys — Auto Trucks, Auto Delivery Wagons, 








Your Bus is about 
to leave! 


Kingsbury Passenger Bus ‘788’’ 16 in. 


Handsome finish. $3. 


tightly that they never can slip off. 
Bright radiator and fender, and details 
that a real bus has. Wind the spring 
and it goes around the room time after 
time, for all the world like one of those 
big handsome cross-country busses. 
Will this Kingsbury Bus be in YOUR 
Christmas stocking this year? 


owerful motor. 


KINGSBURY 


Motor DRIVEN Toys 


If your dealer isn’t yet carrying Kingsbury Dump Carts, Trolley Cars, Tractors, Der- 
—_ Mail W ont 

trucks, etc., in a fairly dazzling variety, 
priced from $1 to $15. 


fagons, Fire Engines, Ladder 


THIS NON-SKID ERASER, 10c 
Send 10c (coin) for this miniature disc wheel 
hose non-skid balloo: 


m tire isa rubber eraser. 


KINGSBURY MANUFACTURING CO., 84 MYRTLE STREET, KEENE, N. H. 
Dealers: Our complete line sold and displayed by Riemann-Seabrey Co., 215 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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: What Kind of Books for Me?. 
NEW BOOKS % You'll Like These Books! 
By HARFORD POWEL, JR. DOCTOR 
J or young people NE of -the most significant pictures merest elements of clear writing. The briefs DOLITTLE 9 S Rn 
by popular writers O that have ever been published. in The and letters they write are horribly confused £" L 
Youth’s Companion appears this and confusing. And why? Because, unlike CARAVAN e 
week on page 815. The picture shows the their.fathers, they have not read the Bible in 
THE LAST PLAY books that Abraham Lincoln read in boy- childhood, verse by verse, page by page. BY HUGH LOFTING tr 
And Other Stories. By Ralph Henry hood; the books that formed his mind and That is the purest fount of good English in = : fe 
exe geen se: ‘pe favorite writer's character. the world, and the oy or — "4 - Author of “The Story of Dr. Dolitile,” etc, a 
: If history and biography could be written been taught io read it in early youth has ‘ t 
THE FIGHTING CAPTAIN in terms of the books and magazines that been cheated of the finest part of all educa- ao a es = io 
ae : great men and women have read in youth, tion. What does’it ‘profit you to know any- “ am m 
By William Heyliger. Three fine stories . . A . ' ” animal caravan and canary Opera, “ 
of echool life and athletics. $1.75 what an invaluable guide it would be to thing if you can’t express yourself? 6 ilusirasions, $2.50 1 
boys and girls! And to their teachers and One may notice the Aésop’s Fables on Abra- 7 » P25 
SCOTT BURTON’S CLAIM parents! I, for one, would be interested to ham Lincoln’s shelf. They may seem anti- re 
By Edwatd G. Cheyney, A story for men know what books helped to form the benev- quated now; but, if you look at them with a g 
and boys of a forester’s adventures in the olent and inquiring mind of Pasteur. I clear eye, you will find the cleverest plots in ! pl 
west. $1.75, oer ye what oor a the oe the world, — pene of rw ay oe ee Wow! y' 
ood aspirations of Florence: Nightingale. ever written of human character. , if you or 
MASON AND HIS RANGERS However, by the patient research of Dr. ever mean to write yourself, this little, anti- What a F ootball Yarn! al 
By — et oe. fo on William E. Barton, we know exactly what quated book may be to you the gold mine it THE 
(tenes books Abraham Msngaees read. One must hes been for many another eupher. pans Pp 
’ remember that these seven books were not Progress is one of the finest adventure ” ( 
——. — poco Cinta all the books he would have liked to read. stories in the world, apart from its moral WHIPPER I 
rr His parents were extremely poor. Their son significance. There are many better books SNAPPER 
was brought up in an age when few books about George, Washington now available ty 
THE WHITE BUFFALO were printed in the United Stones, and — then the one by Dr. Wess which Abepbam BY CHARLES E. PARKER . 
‘arren H. Miller. Buffaloes, gri cargo space in sailing vessels from Englan incoln perforce read; but this is the thing ‘ ‘ be é 
~ ag Indians, a Wenermn ole ohh was so precious that only rich men could to notice—he at least read the best book he — 4 —< ~ + ag line ‘1d th 
action. _ $1.75 afford to import books. It is a tribute to could get about the greatest American who + ae see See ee w 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, not sufficiently had lived before him. Spend no time with about it. $1.50 ar 
THE MENLO MYSTERY emphasized in any of the biographies of second-rate people in books when you can 
oy at ee eS. uy ond Abraham Lincoln, that, although they could spend it, just as easily, with the very greatest. 
= —— en give their little son only seven volumes, DAYS OF THE 
those seven included nothing but the best The Best New Books 
FIGHT ’EM, BIG THREE that was to be had in the world. oa a a BUILDERS 
By Harold M. Sherman. Three insepara- Look carefully at Lincoln’s small book- But I assume that you have read the 
ble companions in athletic adventures. shelf. What are the chief lacks? books which Abraham Lincoln did, taking BY L. LAMPREY 
$1.75 ; advantage of better editions of them all, and , . 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS ' What Lincoln Lacked a better ong beng too, and = —- PO a Pi boys — Fg be 
‘ ; 1. There is no poetry, except of course the mow arises: Where do we go from here ive eee 
anaes vont uns p Amend finest of all po a Raion and those What later books are worth our trouble, and period of thrilling discoveries, 1898 to 
children, other pages of the Bible which combine in- how can we tell the good ones from the bad? the present. Illustrated, $2.50 
ta — — sag cages pg The di Reading a —_ ——— ei gp : For complete descriptions of these and our many 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY y and girl who have read the Twenty- inner, you ought to know something abou Otek Demceid, Holley Catabie, 48-cagie, 
35 West 32d Street » New York third Psalm, for instance, need never feel it before you begin. When you dine, you a ! 
that their poetical training has been neg- like to know something about the cook, 
© lected. There is no other poem half so fine in and the butcher, and the grocer. So, when FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. e 
the world. But Lincoln grew up to realize you think of reading a book, know something 443 Fourth Ave. New York fi 
that he needed more poetry, and especially about the source from which it comes. Make . al 
the poetry of Shakespeare. He memorized sure that the publisher and author are h: 
Shakespeare’s finest passages, and was never worth while. Ask your librarian, if there is ‘ 
weary of quoting them. And not only one near you, about the standing of the th 
Shakespeare and Milton should be added to different publishing houses; when you are in ee 
Lincoln’s books, but also the work of poets the big cities, consult the heads or the as- St 
who grew up while he did, or afterward; such sistant heads of the book departments in re- 
men as Longfellow, Tennyson, Browning, sponsible large stores like the Jordan Marsh lis 
and many more. And if the young reader or Company, Marshall Field & Company, or m 
his parents feel that these authors need not Brentano’s, to name only three out of many BY -¥.R. EVANS 
be read in full, the best of their work is al- hundreds who will give you competent and : h - 
ways available in such anthologies as, for ex- accurate advice if you will call. Or write to Refreshing tales from the 
ample, Burton E. Stevenson’s ‘Home Book such small and distinguished book shops as, North Woods. Vivid, inti- 0 
of Verse.” for instance, The Atlantic Monthly Book mate stories of Animals, T 
BT emg ao ggg eee Ahora il ices or ae alan to ea 
’ Y 00! ibra contain no humor. rom sources of this kind, you wi : 
Here Ss f un that 1S f un! + anal even tg as he grew into man- quickly determine which of the modern by one who has spent six = 


GAMES DESIGNS 
DRAWING PAPER 


PUZZLES 
OPTICAL ILLUSIONS 


Fas-ci-nat-ing, diamond-shaped blox, 
smooth and flat—in gay red, green, 
blue, brown, white and yellow. Always 
something different and interesting to do 
with DIAMOBLOx. 


hood, he repaired this lack. When Lincoln 
was a boy, Lewis Carroll had not yet written 
his masterpiece, ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” nor 
had Edward Lear and such living masters of 
nonsense as Hugh Lofting given their work 
to a grateful world. But Lincoln collected for 
himself the humorous folklore of the West, 


publishing houses deserve your confidence. 
Some of the very best advertise in The 
Youth’s Companion. You can purchase 
from them safely by mail, and you can also 
ask them for their current catalogues or book 
lists. There are few more interesting things 
to read; and you will find yourself rapidly 


years among the scenes of 

which he writes, Fifteen 

full-page illustrations from 

original photographs. A 

splendid Gift-book for 
f young or old. $1.50 net. 


Other Animal Books 








and became almost a walking anthology of learning to —— between the pure gold BEAUTIFUL JOE, by Marshall Saum- gE 

The book in the box tells you just how _| witty tales. and the dross in books. , RF ol 

to use DIAMOBLOX to make designs, pat- 3. Finally, young Abraham Lincoln had There is no doubt that America contains, Gift-boox Edition, $1.50 net. tr 

peng initials, _— pee ae — no scientific books. He showed a strong early like every other country, a considerable mA Bd ny 

wa ane ai ects. Every set includes | Pent for science and invention. On at least “moron group” of readers, who can compre- imals, Mlustrated: Gift-book, $1.75 net. 

sheets of colored designs and pictures, and one occasion, he tried to get a patent on an hend nothing but trash. Unless you want to bi 

ruled paper for working out your own de- invention of his own. But this side of his poison your mind, just as surely as rotten AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR b 

signs. Here’s a set of colored blocks that mind was starved for lack of good education fish for example will poison your body, do in 

makes any boy or girl happy, and it’s only in science and in mathematics. The modern not condescend to the type of reading which pl 

$1.00 ($1.10 west of Rocky Mts.). boy and girl have a wealth of good, practical these mentally deficient people demand. sh 

D1AMoBLox make a splendid birthday texts on mechanics, chemistry, physics, They are the readers of stupid, lurid novels. a 
or Christmas gift. If you can’t get them in electricity, and so forth; and if they neglect They are also the readers of the debased sort 
your stores, send us the coupon with your |their opportunity to master at least the of newspapers in big cities with large slum 

greeting card and we will mail, postpaid, essential facts about them, they will be districts. Avoid these slum books and slum th 

anywhere. é like people walking blindfold through the newspapers, just as you would avoid going . oe bevel is 

modern world. to eat or to live in the slums. poe on borrow, thi amazing ol 

rl ‘ F you must sea ou getit 4 N 

Strom Becker Education’ s Cornerstone The Joy of Good Reading ex mystery, hasbeen een on eet Mj 

So much for the defects in Lincoln’s Try for good books always. You will have gt egy b 


library. Now for its merits. The first of them 


many disappointments, but your joy when 


cl 
you even - 
the Pathfinder is determined to give his readers the best fictio. 
The Bat is brill 


MANMIELA TL 


f: 


f 
ll Strombeck-Becker Mfg. Co., ul 


will strike the most casual beholder. The 
cornerstone of his bookshelf was the Bible. 
=1| 1 say nothing here about its religious sig- 
nificance; for that, in its relation to you, you 


ino wil A "Ask suspense, rare situations and unex cle 
S will repa ou m 
a 2 aay times over. /As ‘ou, too, can enjoy this sensationa story, 


os find the way to secure nothing but good | “Yul ef mecoan jane teu ot 
the P: antes temiiics willread The Bat for the trettime” 
- n p maxes. mi 
for novels that are written with restraint, plete, just asin the $2 book, by sending on'y 15 cts. in coin ori / 
and that throw strong emphasis on good thenext 48 big issues of The Pathfinder th re 





ng a ining wee! whiel H '. 

jj Dept. Fil, Moline, lit. \} must search your own heart. But I was character. Good people are always more | youevery week direct from the seat of government. Every mee Ww 

Please send me in a safety shipping box... | struck, a year or two ago, by a remark made interesting, in the long run, than bad ones. | fuosies solonard cen eures, Stories, Xblager areas! m 
sets DiAMoBLOXx, for »whic enclose check: (or 5 i i y ’ r 0 *t be late 

I ete yonder) for $1.00 (el 10 weet of tin’ Rocky 4j|t@ me by perhaps the most eminent of the Look at the publisher’s and author’s name. Fane ee a ore i ee (Ody ington BC m 


) Mts.). If not entirely satisfactory, I may return ll 
1] within five days and my money will be refunded. il 


i) 
ul fl 


lawyers in New York City. 

“The young men who come to my office 
from the law schools, nowadays,” he said, 
‘are not half as useful as their fathers used 
to be. That is why they earn so little. It 





takes three or four years to teach them the 


Choose your books wisely, and you will not 
only double and triple your earning power, 
and your material satisfactions in life; but 
you will also gain an inner strength and faith 


which will overcome every obstacle you can |-wh 


ever meet, 
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Write for package of 10 beautiful Velvet Mottoes. ue $3.5 
en sold send us $’.00. There is. time to sell sev 
packages, GOSPEL TRUMPET CO., Dept ndersos, 


MON EY 
Ind. 
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_ Thank HIM for Your Trip Abroad! 


By Mason W118 


have written to thank me for offering 
a trip to Europe for two, with all 
expenses paid. fa i 

I want all of you to know that the man 
truly responsible is Mr. James: B. Upham, 
for many, many years a loyal member of 
The Companion staff. The whole growth of 
the Premium Idea of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion came from his friendly nature. ‘‘The 
more we can do for our subscribers,”’ he said, 
“the faster will The Companion grow.” 

It was James B. Upham who proved that 
really fine premiums could be given. His 
genius developed the famous Companion 
premiums of the past. Often he worked for 
years with inventors and manufacturers, in 
order to develop something better than 
anything else that was on the market. 

And the respons: from grateful Com- 
panion readers came in, 

car by year, like an ava- 
anch>. 

Mr. Upham passed away 
twenty-one years ago. How 
his kindly nature would 
have rejoiced to know that 
this year The Companion 
would be able to offer more 
and better premiums than 


Cihve my article last week a lot of folks 





;' Win this gold 
New Jooks by C. A. wrist-watch 
Stephens—page 780 — page 774 


ever before—with a trip to Europe as the 
finest Grand Prize of all. He used to dream 
about a great prize like this. Now his dream 
has come true. 

I want to add that Mr. Upham was also 
the father of the Pledge to the Flag, and 
originator of the plan of putting the United 
States flag on our schoolhouses. 

He was a useful American, and his work 
lives after him. Let us hope that you and I 
may achieve some good work in our time. 

To win lovely premiums like this gold 
wrist-watch—think how well it would look 
on your mother’s wrist, next Christmas 
morning—you must take subscriptions to 
The Youth’s Companion. This is one of the 
easiest things in the world. Merely go tothe 





James B. Upham 


right sort of people,—people like yourself,— 
sensible, thrifty, old-established American 
families; people of standing in the com- 
munity. They will love to have The Com- 
panion. It is edited to satisfy them. 

Every subscription you take, while you 
are winning the wrist-watch, or the Reming- 
ton rifle, or the other splcndid premiums, 
will count for you toward the trip to Europe. 

If you are just a little, tiny bit more 
ambitious and more energetic than ary 
other Companion reader, you will win the 
trip. If you do not happen to live in a big 
city, so much the better—you can reach 
your neighbors more easily in the country! 
Visit them. And visit the people you don’t 
know—you will be surprised how many 
valuable new friends you will make. 

Remember the fable of the Tortoise and 
the Hare! Keeping everlastingly at it will 
bring success to you. 

Companion subscribers are starting every- 
where to win the premiums and grand prizes 
offered in the splendid Premium Catalogue 
in the October 21 number. Did you get it? If 
you didn't, you are losing money—losing 
valuable gifts—losing your chance to go 
abroad? Write me today for your copy. 

Write me if you think I can help you. 

Your friend, 


Manon W Xia. 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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MISCELLANY 


(Continued from page 829) 


WHERE DIRT MEANT SAFETY 


“Pe Argonaut tells an amusing story il- 
lustrating the comforts of sea travel of a 
generation: or so ago. It concerns a nervous 
old lady who booked a passage aboard a 
tramp steamer bound from an East-African 
port to Karachi. 

After a few days at sea a terrific storm 
broke, and the ramshackle tramp steamer 
began to reel and plunge violently. Clutch- 
ing her. way along the deck, the passenger 
presently reached the captain’s cabin, where 
she found that worthy mariner poring over 
adirty piece of parchment. 

“Are we safe?” she gasped. 

“Madam,” replied the skipper, ‘‘you see 
this 'ere thing I ‘ave in front of me. Well, it 
isa chart of the Indian Ocean. On it you will 
observe there is a lot of little black dots. 

‘ow, madam, if those dots is dirt, we're all 
night. But if they’re rocks, madam, we're 
bound for Kingdom Come.” 


DON’T STINT THE CHILD 


Lonpon weekly tells about a Scotch 
chemist, to whom a_ poorly dressed 
Woman had brought a prescription to be 
made up. As it was fora baby only twelve 
months old, the chemist was paying extra 
attention to weighing out the various drugs 
Most exactly, 
Noticing ‘this, the woman was annoyed 
with what she thought was his meanness. 
, Aw, mon,” she exclaimed, in disgust, 
you neednae be sae scrimped! It’s fur a 
Puc, mitherless bairn!” 





TROUBLES OF THE EARLY BIRD 


VERY man who drives his motor car into 

the heart of a large city very often will 
appreciate this jest from the Cornell Widow: 
; am do you rise so early in the morn- 
ing 

“T have to get downtown early in order 
to find a parking place for my car.” 

“But do you not then have a good deal of 
time hanging on your hands?” 

“Oh, then I take the street car home and 
have breakfast.” 


A PERFECTLY GOOD PRESENT 
SPOILED 


om was engaged to a girl who, a few 
days before her nineteenth birthday, suc- 
cumbed to the prevailing feminine craze and 
had her hair shingled. All her girl friends, 
says the Tatler, congratulated her on her 
appearance, and it was therefore without 
any misgiving that she showed herself to her 
sweetheart. But Sandy viewed her with 
grave disapproval. 

“It is hard on me, lassie,’’ he wailed, 
“verra hard! After I’ve just bought ye a 
packet o’ hairpins for your birthday.” 


THE COLLEGE HUMORIST’S ARITH- 
METIC 


moma “A mother divided.a pie among 
her four children. Jimmie got a half, 
Jane a quarter, and Betty a sixth. Now 
what did Billie get?” x 

Voice from back of room: ‘Stung!’ 
—Western Revere Red Cat. 











BOOKS 


for Boys and Girls 


from Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, New York 





For Boys 


THE TATTOOED 
MAN, by Howard Pease. 
A thrilling sea-mystery — 
the best in years. ($2.00) 


DANIEL BOONE, by 
Stewart Edward White The 
greatest story of the great- 
est scout. Gorgeously il- 
lustrated. ($3.50) 


AMERICAN BOY 
STORIES. Best stories 
from the “American Boy 
Magazine.”’ Adventure in 
many lands. ($2.L0) 


For Boys and Girls 


For Girls 





THE OTHER SIDE 

OF THE CIRCUS, by 

Edwin P. Norwood. Be- 

hind the scenes of the 

greatest show on ar 
¢ 


ETIQUETTE, 
by Margery Quigly and 
Mary Clark. How to be 
polite always in all ways. 


JUST GEORGE, 
Forrestine C. Hooker. 
street urchin adopted by 
cowboys—fun and thrills. 


WAUL& DYKE, INC., 
by Ethel Cook Eliot. Who 
stole the bracelet at the 
house party? ($2.00) 


ROSES OF THE 
WINDS, by Sonia Lustig. 
Adventures of a charm- 
ing old-fashioned Russ‘an 
family. ($2.60) 


LOYAL AND MARY 


LOUISE, by Loretta Ellen 
Brady. Twonice girls, and 
what they did at college. 

j ($1.75) 





























Send for the new list of Dutton “Books 
for Boys and Girus including 





| DANIEL Du Luts | 
Adventuring cathe Great Lakes 








By EVERETT McNEIL 
ILLUSTRATED 








DANIEL DU LUTH 


By EVERETT McNEIL 


A stirring adventure story of one of the famous 
explorer’s earliest voyages through the Great 


$2.00 


a companion to 


Tonty of the Iron Hand 


The story of a boy with La Salle on his famous 
journey down the Mississippi. $2.00 


Do You Know This Series? Each, $2.00 
The Boys’ Book of Chemistry The Boys’ Book of Electricity 


By CHARLES RAMSEY CLARK 
The Boys’ Book of Physics 
By C. R. CLARK and S. A. SMALL 


The Boys’ Book of the Earth 
By SIDNEY AYLMER SMALL 





Pedro of the Black Death 
By C. M. BENNETT 


Sea fighting, pirates, cannibals, buried treasure 
and all the excitement any boy could wish fill its 
Illustrated, $2.00 


pages. 


Shen of the Sea 
By ARTHUR BOWIE CHRISMAN 


Awarded the John Newbery 
American Library Association. 
silhouettes by Else Hasselrus. 


Illustrated with 


By SIDNEY AYLMER SMALL 


The Boys’ Book of Ships 
By CHARLES E. CARTWRIGHT 


The Boys’ Book of Canoeing 
By ELON JESSUP 
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T last the workers on Cinderella have met a 
foeman worthy of their scrap-iron! They 
have met him in the person of William F. 
Milliken, Jr. (15), of Old Town, Me., the de- 
signer, fabricator and operator of the cycle 
car which you see illustrated above. 

Few weekly-award projects have excelled 
Member Milliken’s. Many of them have been 
different in technique, striving to be small 
scaled and precise, where his is epic and rakish. 
The difference is one in class, not excellence. 

With his ability in automotive design, 
Member Milliken com- 
bines the art of taking 
good pictures and of 
writing good prose. 
For these reasons, we 
rely principally on him 
to relate the details 
of the cycle car. One 
interesting feature in 
its design is the ex- 
traordinary visibility of 
almost all parts. A 
careful glance reveals 
the ignition switch, 
the starting pedal, the 
timing gear chain, the 
gas supply pipe, the 
brake rod, the drive 
chain—almost_ every- 
thing, in fact, save the 
‘*body by Fisher’’ 
plate. The three-wheel 
design, it may be said, 
is quite popular in 
Europe at present. 

Member Milliken 
built his cycle car because he wrecked his 
motorcycle. Thereby he has added materially 
to our good opinion of him. Can you have 
something, and prize it, and have the courage 
and perseverance to build something new out 
of the wreckage of it?- You will need that 
ability some day, and so much the better for 
you if you can exhibit it in the fashion of 
Member Milliken. Many things get wrecked in 
life, you will find, besides motorcycles, and the 
grit to build something new out of the wreckage 
is not poss2ssed by everyone. 

But let us study Member Milliken’s excel- 
lent description of specifications: 


A Three-Wheel Car 


“The general design was three wheels, two 
front and one rear, the motor in the rear of the 
car, so that the same drive chain could be used 
as on the motorcycle, and one seat in front of 
and to the left of the motor, the battery box 
taking up the space to the right. The steering 
is of the Ford type, all parts being made by 
myself except the wheel. 

“After securing all the parts I set to work 
making the frame, which is a hickory wood. 

“The base for the motor to rest on was of 
l-inch planks securely bolted to the bottom of 
the frame. The crank case of the motor rested 
on this, and the motor was secured by a strong 
brace of 2 by 4 inches. I find thcse braccs as 
efficient for this as iron oncs would be, for 
each one was bolted to a cross member of the 
frame. I also have a turnbuckle on each side 
connected by heavy wire to the top of each 
cylinder head.;This keeps the motor from 
shaking from left to right. The motor is con- 
nected to the rear wheel: by the same chain 
and sprockets as formerly used. A frame to set 
the gas tank on is built of 1-by-2-inch hard 
wood. It would also s:rve as a frame for a 
hood if I wished to make one. The ges and oil 
tank is secured by }-inch iron straps. The same 
feed pipes as formerly are used. The steering 
post is inch pipe with the wheel bolted on. The 
steering rod is of flat steel bent to the correct 
angle and connects up as a Ford docs. The 
upper part of the steering post is held in place 
by an upright board bolted on each end to the 
frame. There is an iron bushing where the 
post passes through this. The lower end of 
the steering post is secured by two iron cross 
members. The steering is very efficient. The 
seat is within the frame (built of wood), 
14 by 12 inches. The controls are as follows: 

The clutch pedal on the left is connected 
by wire to the clutch. The right pedal is the 
gas and is connected direct to the carburetor. 
The spark is worked by the left hand and is 
located on the side of the frame and connected 
to the magneto. The three-forward-sneed 
gear-shift lever is located on the right of the 
driver and connected by rod to the gear box. 
The brake is a hand lever on the left of the 
driver, connected by wire to the brake arm, 
and with a turnbuckle for adjusting. 

“The wire wheel and front axle came from a 
junked light car. As it is impossible, so far as I 
know, to secure tires for wheels such as the 
front ones, I had to use what I had. Although 
one is flat, it seems to fit the purpose all right. 
I have found that the motor will pull the car 
very successfully, and also that the car holds 
the road well and does not tip.” 








The National Society for Ingenious “Bays 


To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

Sirst step is to use the 
coupon below 


FOUNDRY WORK 
IN LEAD 


_ This seal on manu- 
factured products 
certifies tests mude 

by the Y. C. Lab 


BY HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY 


Councilor, 


Y. C. Lab 


Door stops and bookends, for example, are easily cast with resources every boy has 


E turned the 
Experimental 
Lab in Wol- 


laston into a, foundry 
not long ago, and the 
result was one of the 
most fascinating ex- 
periences that we have 
yet had. The dictionary . 
defines a foundry by 
the prosaic descrip- 
tion, “A: place where 
metals are poured,” 
but this gives no clue 
to the fascinations we 
have found in pouring 
them. 

So far we have worked in lead only; lead, 
because it has a low melting point, is heavy, 
and is easy to pour. Door stops and book- 
ends, both articles which -appropriately 
utilize the weight of the metal, have been 
our first products, Let’s take them in order. 


DOOR STOP, to do any effective door- 
stopping, should be heavy. When done 
these stops weigh ten or a dozen pounds, 
and that is heavy enough for coping with 
the ordinary gale. 

The first thing 


this is not to be rec- - 


ommended, for the 
load was too heavy. 
It is better to get a 
heavy pouring ladle 
or iron kettle. The 
lead was melted and 
poured into the mold— 
which should be ab- 
solutely dry. When it 
cooled off, the casting 
was taken out of the 
mold without trouble. 
Lead will not stick to 
plaster. 
The rough places 
(and there were plenty 
of them) were finished off witha file and a 
knife. The coloring was done with quick- 
‘drying lacquer, and small camel’s-hair 
, brushes were used. This lacquer is great, 
because it dries so fast you can put on all 
the coats and colors you want to in a 


! morning. Over the lead we put two coats” 


' of plain white for a ground. 
The dog we painted brown, white and 
, black. The eyes were ringed with a little 
red, as were the mouth and nose. He is sup- 
| posed to be sitting on the ground, so we 
. painted the base a bright green to represent 


is to make a design ° 


and then model 
it in clay on a 


board. All sorts of ° 


things can be uti- 
lized. We picked 
an owl as our first 
subject and next 
the Lab dog, Tozo, 
who wanders in 
and out to visit 
, us. As can be seen 
in the photographs, our sculpture is nothing 
to get excited about, but at least it repre- 
sents an owl and a dog—and that’s some- 
thing. 

Modeling clay was put on a board and 
the figure worked out with’ some tools we 
made from a quarter-inch dowel. These 
tools were four, one pointed, one gouge- 
shaped, one flat and square, and another 
with a rounded edge and flat blade. But any 
good sculptor is bound to get more action 
out of his own thumbs and fingers. 

The bottom of the door-stop pattern, of 
course, was made broad to afford resistance. 
This was done by rounding it out in front, 
leaving it perfectly flat at the back. No 
under-cuts could be Icft, or the mold would 
pull the clay. It would be boastful to say 
we were proud of our clay figures when we 
had finished them—but you just try modcl- 
ing an owl from a picture in the cncyclo- 
pedia and a dog from one who flits into 
view only when his Boston-terrier tem- 
perament permits. We stood off and shame- 
lessly admired our own work. Then we 
painted the whole thing with a thin wash 


of oil. (It was cup grease melted down, but 
any free-flowing lubricant will do.) 

We built a box around the models and 
poured in wet plaster of Paris, just as we 
did for the life masks. This was allowed to 
dry. The clay models fell out of the molds 
when shaken a bit, and there was a perfect 
mold of our animals. These were dried 
out in a gas oven. 

The lead we got from a junk pile and cut 
into small pieces. The melting was done in 
a one-quart saucepan, to which a long 
piece of iron pipe had been secured. But 





grass. The owl was brown and black (also 
sitting on the grass, but this is probably 
wrong, however artistic, because owls don’t 
sit on the grass). His eyes were done bright 
yellow, pointed up with fine black lines. 
Bill, legs and feet are yellow. 

These door stops are awfully easy to make 
and tremendous fun. After the first mold is 
done anybody can turn out dozens from it. 
And, since they sell for four or five dollars, 
we get a little more than fun dog them. 


Bookends 


HE idea we had for bookends was to use 

Ivory Soap as a plastic medium in place 
of clay. The Ivory p advertisements tell 
how to carve little figures from soap; so 
we glanced over one of them, digested it 
(the ad, not the soap) and hustled down to 
the store for a couple of bars. One bar 
wouldn’t make a decent-sized bookend. 

How to amalgamate two laundry size bars 
of soap—that was the question. We simply 
laid them flat together on a board, first 
smearing the board with glue. It never dried, 
but it did hold together while we carved the 
model. Ivory Soap is the easiest medium 
imaginable. But we didn’t use the tools 
recommended. A set of small wood-carving 
tools proved wonderfully effective. The tiny 
chisels went through that soap just like 
butter. 

The subject chosen was a bas-relief of the 
Lab building, somewhat simplified. Good- 
ness knows, we’re ambitious, but not to the 
point of carving a building, one rain bird, 
one windmill, one automobile, one sun- 
dial, one*bird bath, and other small items. 
So the design simply included the building 
and the sour apple tree that guards it. 


The soap took the plaster just.as nicely 
as the clay did..We melted: the lead and 
made the two casts. They weigh about 


.three pounds apiece. After the rough spots 


were fixed up, the bookends were painted in 


‘colors with brushing- lacquer and dried, 
‘They look—well, we: think “they look sg 


nice wé hope many of the members of the 
Y. C. Lab will try this fascinating project, 
Only be careful of the lead melting—handle 


‘that’ with care. When finished a piece of 


felt or broadcloth can be glued to the bottom 
to keep it from scratching. 


Ivory Soap mold for. bookends 


Proceedings : 
of Y. C. Experimental Lab 
at Wollaston, Mass. : 


October 13. 

Collected some pine cones, acorns, oak 
apples, and so on, while on a trip in the woods, 
as a nucleus for some ‘‘queer art.’’ Today we 
began building a few strange animals and 
birds out of these things. It is immensely 
amusing. A pine cone, a couple of bits of wood, 
a piece of tin and some gay paint, and presto! 
we have an animal that never lived but that 
cheers us just to look at him. Just imagine a 
duck with a tam-o’-shanter on his head and 
snowshoes on his big feet! 


October 14. 

Finished our three birds, the owl, the dua 
and another unclassified. These were done if 
colored lacquers. Took a lot of pictures. 


October 15. 

The steam engine is progressing slowly. A 
job of fussy fitting. Tested some quick-drying 
lacquer to see how xvod it was. These lacquers 
may revolutionize painting. They dry so fest 
a second coat can.be:laid over the first one in 
a half-hour. They come in gorgeous colors. 


October 16. 

Tested a couple of projects sent in by out- 
side Members, one a submarine made of a 
curtain roller. Easy to make, but it ins'sted 
on sinking, which is very un-submarine-like. 
Maybe we did something wrong. The other 
job was a toy house which is a match holder 
and ejector—press a button, or rather the 
chimney, and out comes a match. 


A Word to the Shy 


At the foot of this column you see a coupon. 
It has been on the Y. C. Lab page, now, for 
nearly a year. Thousands of boys have clipped 
it and mailed it. Of these boys, three have 
banked $100.00 checks from the Y. C. Lab; 
forty-nine have put $5.00 checks in their 
pockets; more than a hundred others have won 
snecial cash awards ranging from $1.00 to 
$4.00. Another boy who clipped this coupon is 
now beginning, at the expense of the Y. C. Lab, 
a four years course at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Hundreds of other boys, who have shown the 
small bit of initiative necessary to clip and 
mail the coupon, are now in interesting cor- 
respondence with each other, and with eminent 
scientists who are helping them to begin their 
own scientific or industrial careers. 

Day by day this little, unpretentious ccupen 
brings in the names of boys who seck these 
advantages. Is your name among them? Or 
are you too shy to investigate? It is better to 
be a little modest than to push noisily forward. 
But excessive modesty is a fault. Clip this 
coupon, and see what it brings you. 


Membership Coupon 


To join the Y. C. Lab, as an Associate 
Member, use the coupon below, which will 
bring you full particulars concerning the 
Society. If elected, you will have the right to 
ask any question concerning mechanics, él 
gineering, wood and metal working, radio, 
and so forth. You will also become eligible to 
compete for the Weekly, Quarterly and Annual 
Awards made by the Society, and you will 
receive its button and ribbon. There are no 
fees or dues. 

The Director, Y. C. Lab. 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Iama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars a d an application blank 01 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
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Harmonicas Make 
a Happy Christmas 


Everyone deiights in receiving a musical 
instrument that he can play; and anyone 
can play a Hohner Harmonica. 


If you want to give happiness with your 
gifts at Christmas-time give Hohner Har- 
monicas—a happy thought! 
Leadingdealers everywhere carry the com- 
plete line of Hohner Harmonicas—50c. 
and up. 


The Free Instruction Book, containing 
favorite musical selections arranged for the 
harmonica, is available at dealers or direct. 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 153, 114 East 
16th St., New York. 















LUMINITE 
RADIUM PENDANTS 
On Sight. Big Profits. Start NOW! 


HERE'S how live-wire boys everywhere, are making 
as much as $1.40 an hour and finding Luminite 
Pendants an easy, rapid seller. 

“Please send me two dozen more of Fy Luminite 
Pendants. The dozen you sent me sold like hot cakes.” 
W. G. G., Ceres, Calif. 

“Having sold all the Luminite Pendants the same 
afternoon I received them, I am sending for two dozen, 
and have fourteen of them sold already.” P. G., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

It'sa cinch. Just show your friends and neighbors how 
these ng radium lumi d instantly guide 
them to the lights in the darkest rooms, halls, cellars, 
garages. Sell as many as 12 in an hour at 25c each. Guaran- 
teed for five years. 20 per cent brighter than others. 

SEND NO MONEY. Simply send name and address 
on: a' postcard. We will send you 12 attractive Radium 
Pendants, one inch long, with full directions. Deposit 
with postman only $1.60. Sell for $3.00. Your profit — 
$1.40. You risk absolutely nothing for we refund your 
money on all unsold Luminite Pendants. Act at o: 


Address 4 
Newark, | tees Corporation, 9 Scott St, 














BUILD AND FLY A 


MODEL 
AEROPLANE 


Learn the principles of 
Aviation with an accu- 


A . rate model of a 
Plane. Ideal Scale Drawings and Building Piving In- 

structions show you how. Drawings and Instructions 

“4 any one of the following ‘planes sent postpaid for 
5 cents: Curtiss JN4D-2 Training Plane; DeHavi- 

pad Plane; NC-4 Seaplane, Bleriot, Nieuport or 
aube Monoplane; or Cecil Peoli Racer. 


48 pp. Catalog o; d Supplies — st paid 
foRAL KEROPLANE our LY Sor" 



























408-410 West t'way New York City 











. TRAVEL ON 
“Uncle Sam’s” Payroll. 


~ 
Sa = 


Railway Mail Clerks °°.71"33 “$1900-$2; dave off 


myo $2700 year 


Bommon education sufficient. 32 

‘ook describing Government positions open to men and 

Women 18 up and sample coaching lessons — FREE. 
rite ay-sure for your copy. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D226, Rochester, N. Y. 


INDIAN GOODS 


a Seneca Indian 40-in. triple curve, deer killing 
\) wv $2.50. Steel pointed arrows 75c each. 
| Send 190 for catalog of 1500 Indian articles. 














INDIANCRAFT Y.C. CO. 
466 Connecticut St. ‘Buffalo, N.Y. 

















Fig, 1 
ETERAN members of the Lab will not 
need to be reminded that November is the 

month wherein falls the birthday of the Y. C. 

Lab. You will hear a great deal more of this in 

several weeks; it is not for us to give away too 

much of the secret now. All the Special Awards 
made during the month of November, however, 
will be made in commemoration of our first 
anniversary, and the winner of an Anniversary 

Award may be sure that he is singled out for 

special distinction. 

Versatility as usual marks the winning proj- 
ects. A telescupe, a model motor truck, a toy 
crane and a blow torch complete this week's 
list. Let us take them in order. 

“‘My telescope,” writes Member Denver 
Driver (11) of Delano, Calif., who is the builder 
of the one shown above, ‘‘is seven feet long, 
and it cost fifty cents.” Which goes conclu- 
sively to prove that one does not need to have 
the facilities of the Mount Wilson Observatory, 
in Member Driver’s home state, in order to 
gratify an interest in astronomy. 

The iron- and wood-working in Member 
Driver’s instrument, the details of hinging the 
tube, and so on, show skillful work, but the 
most important work in a telescope is optical— 
the vital parts are the lenses. An ordinary 
magnifying glass with a focal length of about 
two inches served Member Driver as an eye- 
piece. For an objective he showed admirable 
resource in looking over a collection of the 
town optician’s discarded spectacle lenses 
until he found one with a focal length (as de- 
termined by the distance at which it produced 
the most effective “hot spot’’) of between four 
and eight feet. These two lenses, placed inside 
a tube blackened with soot, or anything else 
that is handy, and with an allowance for 
focusing on objects nearer than the neighboring 





Fig. 2 


Questions and Answers 


Q.—Please name the following insulators in 
order of best insulation for radio: glass, porcelain, 
bakelite, hard‘ rubber and mica. Which is the 
best as regards insulation, double-cotton-covered 
wire or enameled wire? These are some questions 
which I want to know, so as to build the very 
best possible radio. Assoriate Member Carroll S. 
White, Box 77, Mansonville, Que., Canada. 

A.—by Councilor Ranlett: The relative in- 
sulating values of the substances that you 
name are shown by their dielectric strength in 
A. C. volts per mil. The substance at the head 
of the list has the least insulating value and 
that at the foot, the greatest: Porcelain, 30—120; 
glass, 150-300; bakelite, 200-1100; mica, 700— 
1500; hard rubber, 500-1500. The variations in 
the values of the materials are accounted for 
by the fact that each material is made in many 
different grades. It is quite clear that good 
bakelite is better than only moderately good 
mica. Any bakelite made by a reliable, na- 
tionally known manufacturer should be as 
good as anything that can be had, and it will 
have a great advantage over. mica or hard 
rubber because it is much easier to drill and 
cut. Enameled wire is not quite so good as 
double-cotton-covered wire, so far as insulat- 





THE Y. C. LAB (Continued) 
Four Special Anniversary Cash Awards 


planets, are all you need to bring the moon 
into your back yard. If you are interested, write 
to the Director for Member Driver's plans, 
inclosing a two-cent stamp. 

The model truck is the work of Member 
Frederick Rogers of Oxford, N. Y., who, being 
ten years old, lists as one of the Junior Members 
of the Society. His work is all the more ad- 
mirable in view of this. 

The length of the truck is 2034 inches, its 
width is 7 inches. The wheels are 2? inches in 
diameter. The hood is made from sheet tin, the 
windshield is of isinglass, and the entire truck 
is painted yellow. The equipment is complete 
and includes head lights and tail lights, radiator 
cap and steering wheel. 

















Fig. 3 


John Pearson (16) of West Branch, Iowa, is 
the skillful constructor of the toy crane shown 
in Fig. 3. It is sturdily built and in accord 
with correct engineering precedent throughout. 
It is made of white pine and is a complete 
working model. If you wish details, send 
a two-cent stamp for fuller description. You 
will readily see 
in this project a 
sturdy and work- 
manlike job which 
must afford its 
owner considerable 
interest. 

As the last of 
this week’s series of 
Anniversary 
Awards, we present 
the blow torch de- 
signed by Member 
John Baker (15) 
of 203 South Wil- 
liams Street, South 

Fig. 4 Bend, Ind. The 
principles of a blow 

torch you know, of course, quite well. Essen- 
tially it is an ordinary flame to which a draft 
of air is supplied under slight pressure to in- 
crease the rate of combustion and therefore 
roduce a hotter flame. Member Baker has 
en able to produce a heat sufficient to melt 
copper wires together, and, since the melting 
point of copper is 1943 degrees Fahrenheit, it is 
obvious that this temperature, at least, is 
securable. Member Baker has naturally found 
his torch very useful in soldering work and 
fusing. The photograph shows it in operation 
for melting lead in a clay container. 

The construction is simple. A two-hole 
rubber stopper bears two glass rods drawn out 
to small diameter at the ends. One of these 
rods is piped to an ordinary gas outlet. The 
other is piped through rubber tubing back to 
a shut-off valve, behind which a rubber balloon 
is used to serve as an air reservoir. When the 
shut-off valve is closed, Member Baker by| 
squeezing the bulb of an old atomizer can 
distend the balloon with air. When the shut-off 
valve is opened later, this stored air under 
pressure is fed to the air outlet and there ac- 
celerates the flame. The photograph gives a 
good view of the storage balloon and shut-off 
valve. The atomizer apparatus is contained in 
a cigar box. 








ing properties go. There is some danger that 
the enamel may not be put on evenly or that 
it may be cracked in winding. 


Q.—Will you tell me whether I have to curve 
the wings on a@ model airplane that spans 35 
inches? How much should a plane this size weigh? 
How fast should it go? Would tin do for wings on 
a monoplane this size? Is it necessary for a plane 
cf any Rind to have a fuselage? Associate Member 
Howard Gaitliff, Champion, Neb. 


A.—by Councilor Magoun: Wings on any 
size model work best when curved. It is the 
curve which makes the suction on the top of 
the wing and thus keeps it in the air. Your 
plane complete ought to weigh less than ten 
ounces per square foot of wing surfac2. That is, 
if you have three square feet of wing, your 
model can weigh 30 ounces, no more. Such 
models have made speeds cf 30 miles an hour) 
and even more under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Tin certainly would not do for wings. 
It is very much too heavy. Use a strong fiber 
paper. All planes have something which 
corresponds to a fuselage; otherwise, where 
would you carry your motor, or what would 
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support the rudder? 






























PEPPERMINT 


FLAVOR 
A lasting treat 
and good for 
teeth, appetite, 
and digestion. 
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Junior Prize Winners In the Fashion Féte 











JUNIORS AWARDED 
SPECIAL PRIZES 


Louise Ackley, Age 13, of Chicago, III. 

Barbara Bachelder, Age 12, of Townsend, Mass. 
Charlotte Cox, Age 14, of Plymouth, Mass. 
Harriet Crim, Age 11, of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Margaret F. Goetsch, Age 12, of Richfield, Col. 
Virginia Hewiston, Age 14, of Dorchester, Mass. 
Ruth St. John, Age 11, of Fernandina, Fla. 
Margaret M. Lane, Age 13, of Sioux City, Fla. 
Marie Zoe Mercier, Age 15, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Cleo Pennington, Age 14, of Erick, Okla. 
Margaret Whitcomb, Age 14, of Lancaster, N. H. 





Ruth Neebes, Age 
14, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, wins 
$10.00 for the best 
silk dress made as a 
copy—Ruth copied 
hers from a maga- 
sine. It is brown 
silk crépe and 
trimmed with brown 
flat crépe and but- 
tons and she spent 
a total of $6.13 for 
her dress. 


Rita Mae Hutchins, 
Age 12, of Brook- 
ville, Mass., wins the 
$10.00 prize for the 
best silk dress made 
with a pattern. She 
used a Butterick pat- 
tern and her dress is 
natural-color pongee 
smocked with green 
silk floss. All told, 
Rita spent $2.82 for 
her dress. Isn't tt a 
darling? 


Anna E. Roach, Age 
15, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, wins the 
$10.00 prize for the 
best wool dress made 
with a patiern. She 
chose a Vogue pat- 
tern and bought 2} 
yards of 54” green 
flannel for $7.56. 
Her silk iewas $1.00 
and findings $.02. 
Counting the cost of 
the pattern which.was 
$.65, the dress was 
$9.23 in all. The 
Judges felt that Anna 
deserved the prize both 
for the becomingness 
of the color and de- 
sign and the excellent 
resulis obtained for 
her expenditure. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


4 
MARGARET OPHA ANDRES, Madison, Ind...15 
ELIZABETH AYERS, Athens, IIl 1 
BELVA MAURINE BALL, Marble Falls, Texas. . 
KATHERINE BARRINGTON, St. Louis, Mo... 
NINA BAUER, Janesville, Wisconsin 

MARY BECHTEL, Hutchinson, Kansas 
MARTHA BEEMAN, Elida, New Mexico 

ALICE BEHRMAN, Mountainair, New Mexico. .14 
MARION BELLAMY, Caldwell, N. J........... 14 
ANNA BERGEN, Jamaica, L. I., New York 
BARBARA BETTS, Swampscott, Mass.......... 1 
RUTH M. BETTES, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
MARION BISHOP, Groton, Mass 

AHRETA BLAIR, Harrisville, W. Va. 

MARY H. BLODGETT, Westfield, Mass 
MARTHA BOSCH, Sparta, Michigan 

HELEN E. BOURDON, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

VIVIAN BOWER, Tarkio, Montana 

ALETHA BRIGHAM, Adams Center, N. Y. 
DOROTHY BROOKS, French Creek, W. Va..... 
BARBARA BULLARD, Garden City, Kansas.... 


MARY CADY, Urbana, Ill 


MARY CAMPBELL, Providence, R. I.......... 14 
RUTH CHAPMAN, Bearsville, N. Y. 

JENNIE CLEVERLEY, Memphis, N. Y. 
KATHRYN COBB, Laredo, Texas 

FLORENCE COKELEY, Orange, Calif 
MARGARET COLE, Grand Rapids, Mich 


Last week I told you all about how the Fashion Féte was judged, and now I’m going 

to devote all the space I can to telling you more about just how each one of the 

Junior prize winners made her dress. The Judges awarded no prize in the II-B’s— 

woolens made as copies—because they found no dress that came up totheir standard, 
However, there were so many good ones to choose from 
in other classes that they finally awarded 11 special 
prizes as well as the regular $10.00 ones and you will 
find those listed on this page with the winners. 


Way® +“ 


8 Arlington Street 


TH E Sewing Machine, for the outstanding 
dress in the Junior Division, is unani- 
mously awarded by the Judges to Elizabeth 
Elser, Age 13, of State College, New Mexico. 
She made her woolen dress from an old wool 
twill suit by copying a design that she saw in 
the Pictorial Review and which, as she points 
out, was particularly suited to her figure, as 
she has a very slight tendency toward stout- 
ness, First of all, Elizabeth ripped up the old 
suit, turned it, and drafted a pattern for her 
dress. The longest piece that she had to work 
with was 42 inches long and the widest, 21 
inches. She bought a dozen gold buttons for 
$.12 for trimming, and for findings, a spool 
of tan thread and a skein of green floss 


The $10.00 prize 
for the best wool 
dress made as an 
original design ts 
awarded to Adele 
Arbuckle, Age 14, 
of Le Sueur, Minne- 
sota. Adele’s dress is 
plaid wool flannel in 
soft shades of tan 
and trimmed with 
green flannel and 
green. buttons. She 
spent $6.05 for it 
altogether. Wool 
dresses are hard to 
make as I’m sure 
you'll all agree and 
judging from Adele's 
photograph she did 
an unusually good 
job in making this 
dress all by herself. 


ELLEN L. COOK, Los Angeles, Calif 

RAIFORD COOPER, Greenville, S. C 

FANNIE PORTER COWLES, Lexington, N. C..13 
HOPE CROWELL, Dennis, Mass. 

MARION DANNER, Newton, Kansas 
ELIZABETH DEMERITT, Elmhurst, N. Y. 
GRACE DITTMAR, Williamsport, Pa 

SARA DOUGHTIE, Norfolk, Va............... 12 
ELIZABETH EDELMANN, Carlisle, Ind.......14 
BEATRICE EMBREE, Monmouth, Oregon 
CHARLOTTE D. EVANS, Aurora, Ill 

ETHEL EPPENBAUGH, Gresham, Nebr...... . 13 
FRANCES FARIS, Southwick, Idaho 14 
HAZEL FENDER, Harligen, Texas 

GERALDINE FLETCHER, McColl, S, C 
MARTHA FLETCHER, Gibson, 'N. C.......... 


Boston, Massachusetts 


amounting to $.15, She used some white 
satin that she had in the house and dyed 
it green for trimming, so that the total 
expense of the dress was only $.27. Eliza- 
beth estimated the time she spent in making 
the dress, too, and this amounted to $1.65, 
allowing for 11 hours at $.15 an hour. 

The Harv all agreed that the style and 
color of her dress exactly suited her lines 
and coloring and also that she got the best 
possible results for what she spent. Her 
diagram, description and snapshots were 
very neat, clear and detailed, and I’m 
sure you'll feel as happy as they did that 
Elizabeth Elser wins the first prize and 
deserves all our best congratulations! 


For the best cotton 
dress made with an 
original design, Lois 
Knie, Age 12, of 
Cordell, Oklahoma, 
wins $10.00. Lois 
used 2% yards of 36" 
orange linen everfast 
and trimmed it with 
3 yard of white linen, 
6 white pearl but- 
tons and 1% yards of 
black velvet ribbon. 
Counting her find- 
ings, which were 
$.08, her trimmings, 
which were $.39, and 
her material, $1.12, 
Lois made her dress 
for $1.59. You can 
see for yourself how 
becoming the lines 
are to her. 





FRIEDA FRANKE, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
HELEN FRAZEUR, Griswold, lowa 

GRACE L. FULLER, St. Joseph, Mo... .. heen 
LAURA FREEMAN, Cheney, Washington... ... 
JEAN GAYER, Medina, Ohio 

ELEANOR GILBERT, Torrington, Conn 
MARY GILBERT, Chicago, Ill. 

RUTH GILMAN, Laconia, N. H 

MARGARET GREEN, Denver, Colorado 
FRANCES GRIFFITH, Lansing, Mich 

ANITA GROSSO, Nantucket, Mass. 

LOISE PAULINE GUYTON, Springfield, Ohio. .15 
RUTH HARRINGTON, Endicott, N. Y. 
HARRIET HART, Burlingame, Calif. 

RUTH HENDERSON, Graham, N, C, 
VIRGINIA HOLT, Fort Worth, Texas.. 


Ruth Lewellyn, Age 
13, of Cheltenham, 
Pennsylvania, wins 
a $10.0 prize for the 
best cotton dress 
made with a pattern, 
Ruth chose a cotton 
charmeusette for her 
dress in a blue design 
on white background 
and trimmed it with 
white cotton broad- 
cloth. She used a 
Pictorial Review 
pattern and bought 
34 yards of 36" ma- 


tertal. The cost was - 


$2.28. She made her 
dress alone. 


Dona Inez Dan- 
forth, Age 12... 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
wins the $10.00 prize 
for the best silk dress 
madewithanoriginal 
design. She used 2} 
yards of 54" crépe 
in navy blue with tan 
dots and trimmed her 
dress with tan lace 
and dark blue crépe. 
Her material was 
$1.50, her trimming 
$1.25, and her find- 
ings $.12, making a 
total cost of $2.87. 
You can see 

becoming the lines 
are to her—congrat- 

ulations, Dona. 


The $10.00 prize 
for the best cotton 
dress made as a copy 
goes to Janet Sackett, 
Age 13, of Spring. 
field, Mass., for her 
lavender linen midd: 
suit which she 

all by herself. She 
spent $1.20 jor 3 
yards of 36" mate. 
rial, 50 cents for 
trimming, and 15 
cents for findings, 
Few people could 
wear a middy dress 
and look as stylish 
in it as Janet does, 


Age 
CHARLOTTE HONBERGER, Chesterland, Ohio 14 
FRANCES W. HOOD, Scottsville, Ky........+ 
KATHERINE HOUGH, Norwich, Conn... a 
JEANNE HUMPHREY, Union, N. Y........ ‘ 
VIRGINIA HUNT, St. Louis, Mo 
HAZEL LOUISE HUSTON, Abilene, Kansas. ... 
RUTH E. IRWIN, South Gate, Calif 2 
VIVIAN O. JOHNSTON, Pittsburgh, Penna... 
ROSALIE JOHNSON, Roanoke, Va. a 
GERALDINE JONES, Kankakee, Ill... . 
NORMA KELTON, Poynette, Wis....... 
CAROLINE KNAPP, Pulaski, Va....... 
LORENA KUNDERT, Dayton, Ohio... . 
MARY ANNA LAARTZ, Buhl, Idaho. . . ° 
MARY ELIZABETH LEE, Hartsville, S. C...... 
MARGARET LINN, Grand Rapids, Mich 
HELEN ELIZABETH LIVINGSTON, erie 


WONG Visi 6 0 oc kkexetee 


Coe e eee eens eene oorneer 


ISABEL M. LOOMIS, Makanda, Ill.........+++ 
HELEN LUTHY, Baltimore, Md vee 
MARGARET MCcINTIRE, Mitchell, Ind......-- 
DOROTHY MAXWELL, Middletown, Conn. 
CATHERINE MEENGS, Holland, Mich... ....-14 
VICTORIA DELIGHT MOCK, Warsaw, Ind...- 
LOUISE MONK, Kalispell, Montana.......-+++! 
EDITH O. MORRISON, Dover, N. H......-+++ 
BETTY MOSIMAN, Morton, III 
DOROTHY RUTH MUTZ, Omaha, Nebr. 
WINIFRED NEAL, Huntsville, Texas 
DOROTHY NETHERWOOD, Tower City, Penna. 1 
LEVA L. NEWELL, Detroit, Mich.........++++!8 
RUTH H. PARKER, Milton, Mass........-+++° 
ELIZABETH PEIRSON, Clarinda, Iowa....---> 
ELIZABETH PITTMAN, Lewistown, Montana.. 
ELIZABETH POMEROY, Graham, N. C. lS 
FRANCES POND, Jackson Heights, N. Y, 
DELMA RADDATZ, Pine Island, Minn.,...---- 
COURTNEY REEDER, Columbus, Nebr. 
NELLIE E. REESE, Kittanning, Pa.......---: 
EVALYN REICH, Ada, Okla... ... Bae a nen sene 
CATHERINE ROACH, Kansas City, Kansas. .-- 
AGNES ROGERS, Michigan City, Ind:....- aaa 
FRANCES ROLFES, Chicago, III 

(Continued on page 835) 
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37 Highest Awards 
in y om and America 


OBTAINED BY USING 


Baker’s 
Chocolate 


| 
THE BEST RESULTS ARE 
(Blue Wrapper Yellow Label) 


In making Cakes, Pies, Puddings 
Frosting, Ice Cream, Sauces 
Fudges, Hot and Cold Drinks 


For more than 145 years this chocolate 
has been the standard for purity, delicacy 
of flavor and uniform quality 


The trade mark, “La Belle Chocolatiere,” 
on every genuine package 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 
















Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 





In cases of Hoarseness, Coughs, 
and Sore Throat, occasioned by 
cold, a Troche dissolved gradu- 
ally in the mouth, repeating if 
necessary, will invariably give 
relief. For Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., of long standing, they are 
beneficial. Sold only in boxes. 


John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


Safe 

Milk 
and Food 
if = For INFANTS, 


Children, Invalids, 
% and for All Ages 





— , \ 
storHorlicks + 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk { 
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MONT KENNELS, Boxi40, Monticellv. iowa 


RANGER | DELIVERED FREE 

on ay paid. Many aioe. Se ae e338 pre- 
ta Wee today for arias 

CHICAGO 
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For All Toilet Purposes 





| FRANCES SALLMAN, St. Paul, Nebr... 20.2: zr 
j ELLA SCHMIDT, Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 13 
| GUYDELL SCHWARTZ, Joliet, Il... ........5. 14 


HONORABLE MENTION—(Continved) 


EMILY SCOFIELD, Independence, Kansas... .. 
HARRIET E. SCOTT, Shelburne Falls, Mass. . . .15 


OASIS SEEVER, Robertsdale, Alabama......... 14 
DOROTHY SHEDDAN, Jacksonville, Florida . . .12 
MARVEL SHURR, Luverne, Minnesota........ 14 
ALLYENE SKELTON, McKinney, Texas...... 13 
IRIS MAE SMITH, Hart, Michigan.;.......... 13 
RUTH ELLEN SPEAR, Yoder, Indiana........ 13 
ELIZABETH STEBEN, Hinsdale, Illinois... ..... 13 
BARBARA STONE, Keene, N. H.. ae 
LOUISE IRENE STREETER, Vineland, N. 5 | 
VIRGINIA STRICKLAND, Rockville, Mo. . 12 
ALICE SUNDBY, Wadena, Minn.,............ 12 
MARY SWANSON, Buffalo, Minn............+. 1S 
FRANCES MAY SWICK, Romney, Ind......... 12 
EDITH TAYLOR, Glen Lake, Minn............ 12 
GENEVIEVE TITT, Grand Island, Nebraska. . . 13 


AGNES VIELE, Olalla, Wash...... 
MARY BESS WALTER, Syracuse, Kansa 
ELAINE WILLIAMS, Kerrville, Texas. . . 4 
GLADYS WILSON, Sioux Falls, So. Dakota. .... 14 
VEVA WILSON, Summerfield, Ohio . 
MARY W. WOOLDRIDGE, Pittsburgh, Penna.. 
DORRIS YATES, Barstow, Texas...........++. 15 
BETTY ZINN, Bourbon, Ind. ..... peeps ee cont 15 


JUNIORS BY STATES AND AGES 
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Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island........ 5 
South Carolina....... 


Here is a New Afternoon Frock: 


ACREATION, a dream, a symphony of 
color and “the last word” hardly de- 
scribe this afternoon frock that Suzanne is 
wearing for you to see, for it combines every- 
thing that a dress should: style—color— 


~y 











sie 


line. Georgette in a green that suggests 
everything delicious from the water in the 
caves of mermaids to the creamy color of 
pistachio in French pastry, and graceful 
up-to-dateness of the very new tiered effect, 
add greatly to its originality. The crushed 
velvet shoulder flower and girdle are partic- 
ularly nice because they. bring out the 
color effect by contrast of their darker 
shade and warmer texture. 


If You Want To Order: You can have a 
dress like Suzanne’s in sizes 13, 15 and 17 
and in soft:shades of tan and blue, and in 
black, as well as green for $19.75. I-shall 
be glad to shop for you, if you send me a 








check, or money order and tell me just the 
size and color you want. H. G. 








These Adventures 


of the (SINGERBREAD MAn 


Hew a cruel king passed a dreadful 
law—how the Princess Posie cried 
on her birthday—and what the Ginger- 
bread Man did to make her smile again— 
are all told in this little book in rhyme. 


There are colored pic- 
turestoo,ofthekingand his 
court, of the golden-haired 






princess, and of the jolly Gingerbread Man. 

‘And then there are pictures of good 
things to eat, birthday cake and sugar 
cookies, gingerbread men and surprise 
muffins; and the book tells you and mother 
just exactly how to make them. 

You may have this book—free. Just 
clip the coupon and mail it today. 


























THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER C 
Pizase send me—free— Dept. 8, 110 East 41st Street, New York City 
my copy of The Little 
Ginger’ Man with Name. 
its revives pictures, and 
> ‘or good things to Add 
th 1 City State 











IVORY SOAP 


PGeLPiu re 


LESSON NO. 7 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 





THE 


FROG 





Te carve Mr. Bullfrog, start at the top 
of your model. Draw him on your 
Ivory and cut away all the soap up to the 
dotted lines. Do the same with the sides. 


co 


aes 


Then, with wooden or wire tool, shave 
or cut down to the real shape of the frog. 
Your wire tool, provided it is firmly made, 
is better for this work. Do not hurry. Turn 
your model often. Study the drawings to 
see where the different parts of the frog 
come on your soap. The hind legs extend 
to the center and are practically in three 
parts. The eyes bulge and will require some 
care. Be sure when you are carving his 
head to leave enough soap to make the 
eyes. 

"Use the point of your wooden tool to 
draw in his ears, mouth, and markings on 
his feet. 


(La 
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YOUR TOOLS: 


1. Penknife or paring knife. 

2. Orange’ stick with one blade end and one 
pointed end (wooden tool, A). 

3, One orange stick with hairpin, tied to end and 
filed sharp (wire tool, B,; Cc, and D). 





EMEMBER—As your knife cuts smoothly 
through the cake of Ivory, drop all your chips 
and shavings on a paper or box lid and give them to 
your mother. She can use them for the dishes. 
(Ivory is so pure it won't hurt her hands—or yours 
when you help her out.) 
She can launder her finest things with Ivory, too. 
When you get up in the morning, before meals, 
whenever you feel hot and sticky, wash with Ivory. 
Take your Ivory bath every day. It’s good for you 
and it’s good fun. It leaves you feeling cool and 
clean. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


It Floats 
© 1926, P\& G. Co. ©! 


99 44/100% Pure 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Ihe Children’s Fage 


Winners in Twelve Lines and a Dot Contest 


First Prize—$5.00—BarsBarRa G. SEAREs, JEAN Boop, Age 10, Ohio 

Age 11, California CHRISTOBEL ‘WEAVER, Age 11, Nebraska 
Sccond P—$3.00—CLARENCE MACOMBER, FRANCES WIGMORE, ‘Age 113, California 

Age 12, Maine MARGARET SPENCER, Age 11}, Penn- 
Six Third Prizes of $1.00: sylvania. 

LouIsE SLEASE, Age 10, Pennsylvania EuNIcE Goossgy, Age 11, ne 





November 4, 1926 





SALLIE G. PRIDGEN, 


CLARENCE North Carolina 


MacomBer, Maine 
: VENETA WILSON, 


THELMA Li EWISs, 11, 
Minnesota 


LAURA Aeune 
Rew, 6}, North 
Dakota 


FRANCES GANO, JEAN BLoop, 10, 


DELL DuBosg, 6, 
Florida Ohio 


Texas 


ees a FLoypa NEEDHAM, 
Marion Wort, 10, Connecticut 
11, Massachusetts 


SP 6 Ps PS Ps OS Ps Ps Fs Ps Ps PS Ps Ps Os Ps PS PP ss OS sme mcr? 


CATHERINE WIL- 
BOURN, Virginia 





Fig. s—Peacock 


LoutsE Wort, 7, 
by Doris Berenger, 11 


Massachusetts 





K ROBERTA BurpEck, 
11, Minnesota 


» 
| 
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; Fig. 1—Alligator by Christobel Weaver, 11 
l 
! 
! 
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Fig. 2—Duck_ l 
by Christobel Weaver, 11 
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Fig. 6—Tent 
by Margaret Spencer, 11 


oo 


. 3—Pianist 


: yc C 5 abel Weaver 
ELizaBETH NEIP, 12, California 


nto oO’ BRIE, 8 


Donatp O'BRIEN, 9 tris Wisconsin 


Fig. 4—Squirrel 
by Frances L. Wigmore, 11 


HONORABLE MENTION / oe 


PAUL ANGLE, Bloomsburg, N. J. ; —— 
ELEANOR BAILEY, Long Beach, Calif. \ 
BESSIE BALVIN, Claire City, So. Dak. ¥ —f 
CATHERINE BANNEN, La Crosse, Wis. 
Fig. 1o—Elephant 
by Barbara Scares, 11 


RUTH BARNEBEY, Lakeside, Neb. 


GORDON BARNETT, Idaho 
Fig. 12—Whale by Betty Davis, 11 


ee ny, 
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Fig. 11—Fish - 
by Roberta Burbeck 


yi 


Fig. 9—Pig 
by George Koegel, 11 Vircinia Wyser, 


JEAN BICKLE, Dronton, Ohio 12, Pennsylvania 


VIOLET BOYD, Idaho Springs, Col. 

VIRG .JIA BRODERS, Madison, Wis. 
MILDRED BRONSON, Centralia, Ill. 
MARJORIE BROWN, Stockton, Calif. 


Li 0. if. 
LAURENCE CASEBEER, York, Neb. 
BARBARA CHE UT, Tyler, Wash. 
MARY LUCY CLARK, Knippa, Tex. 
CATHERINE CUTHERILL, Norfolk, Va. 
Hp DAVIS, Stockton, Calif. 

LLARD DE VRI . Raymond, Minn. 
EVELYN DORR, Marcus, lowa. 
BARBARA DOUGLAS, Brunswick, Me. 
JEAN DRECHSLER, Davenport, lowa. 
CHESTER ENGLISH, Luverne, Minn. 
JANET FARIS, Roanoke, Va. 

DONALD FAY, Richmond Hill, MN. Y. 
BRUCE FREET, Altoona, Pa. 
wad t- GESLEY, Beloit, Wis. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
WITH SPECIAL MENTION 
FOR NEATNESS AND 
ORIGINALITY 


MORRIS ADAMS, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
CELESTE ALLARD, Arkansas City, Kan. 
MARGARET BARNES, Raleigh, N. C. 





Fig. 14—Camel 


BELL HERSEY . No. Waterford, Me, 
GRACE HIGGINS, Snow Hill, Md. 
BARBARD HALL, Bradford Hills, nN. Y. 
ETHEL HOWARD, Detroit, Mich. 
MARJORIE KEMPT, Marblehead, Ohio. 
AGNES KING, Emmett, Tenn. 
MADELINE KIRK, Tacoma, Wash. 
JAMES LAURENCE LINE, Holland, Ohio 
GEORGE LEITCH, Dormont, Pa. 
WILLIAM MADSEN, Marysville, Calif. 
GEORGE W. MEE, So. Acton, Me. 
MARGARET MELANSON, So. Essex, Mass. 
EMIL MILLER, Eldorado, Ohio 
EVELYN MILLER, Davison, Mich. 
PRISCILLA MILLER, Van Nuys, Calif. 
RUTH MILLER, Lindsay, —, 
MARGUERITE PA AGE, Alab 


KATHERINE WELLS PFENING, Columbus, Ohio 


ELNA PLAMBECK, Davenport, Iowa 
IRMA PLAM BECK, Davenport, lowa 
RICHARD PRATT, Manchester, N. H. 
rays GIBBS PRI DGEN, Warsaw, N. C. 
aS ERINE REYNOLDS, ~~ lowa 
W. JAVTON ROBERTS, Japa 

JOHN P. SECREST, Cottage C City, Md. 
ISABEL SHELTON, Dormont, Pa. 

DORIS CATHERINE SIXT Trenton, Ohio 
art SOENKE, Davenport, Iowa. 

JOY C. SMITH, Washougal, Wash. 
MARION CLAIRE STEVENS, So. Montrose, Pa. 
ESTHER VOGT, Santa Ana, Calif. 


LILLIAN LOUISE WALTERS po ng nN, Cc. 
VENETA WILSON, Crooksville, Ohio 
ADDIE WORLD, Arbuckle, Calif. 
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Fig. 7—Head 
by Esther Fairbanks, 10 


g 
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Fig. 1s—Kite by 
Catherine Wilbourne, 11 


by Veneta Wilson, 9 


Fig. 13—Bird House 
by Catherine 
Wilbourne, 11 


Fig. 8—Bird 
by Esther Fairbanks, 10 
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HERE are the lucky winners out of over 800 of you who entered this 
contest—nothing less than a whole year of Youth’s Companions 
filled from cover to cover with your snapshots and drawings could do 
justice to the wonderful things you all did with just 12 lines and a dot— 
how I wish there was room to publish all of them. What kind of a con- 
test would you like to have next and what kind of prizes? 

EDITOR OF THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston, Mass. 





RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD 


DORIS BERINGER, Wauwstosa, Wis. 
ESTHER FA IRBANKS, Santa Monica, Calif. 
MARGARET FLEMING, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GEORGE HEOGEL, Fort’ Wayne, Ind. 
JAMES ASHER JOHNSON, Louiskurg, N. C. 
FRANCES LONG, Roswell, N. 

HELEN McCUTCHEN, Colfax, Wash. 
ROENA MILLER, Lindsay, Calif. 

MADA MOILLIET, Newport, Isle of Wight, Eng. 
GRACE ROBERTSON, Lakeland, Fla. 
FLORENCE RULE, Ansted, W. Va. 
BETTY RYBURN, Osborn, Ohio. 

ERMINE STERN, Sunnyside, Wash. 
WINIFRED WARHANIK, Seattle, Wash. 
CATHERINE WILBOURN, Buena Vista, V2. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
FOR DRAWING OVER 
100 PICTURES 


ROBERTA BURBECK, Duluth, Minn. 
MARIE CARTER, Morrisville, Pa. 
ARLENE DODD, ‘Towa 

GEORGE ROSE FER USON, Leesville, La. 


‘ROBERT LESTER GROVER, Chicago, 11! 


ee Big Blissfield, Mich. 
, Moorestown, N. J. 

TORN A NASH, Campello, Mass. g 
yay NETHERWOOD, Sewer City, Pa. 

Y ORTON, Marietta, Minn. 
ELSIE s PATTEN, Afton, Okla. 

‘A STRATT N, bm ag — 
JANET TWADDELL, Dayton 
WILLIAM WINTERTON, Waite. Mass. 
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When paper for the Companion 
was delivered by wheelbarrow 





OVERED-WAGON pays, days when the yellow dust lured 
men to fortune or famine, days that still echoed the 
rain of Mexican shells against the adobe walls of the 

Alamo—in those days the Youth’s Companion was printed 
on paper sold by a young man named Samuel D. Warren, 
founder of 8. D. Warren Company. 


The Companion was one of Mr. Warren’s first cus- 





tomers. Each week the few hundred pounds of paper required 
for what was then the tremendous issue of 780 copies had to 


be trundled by a wheelbarrow from the Warren place of busi- 





ness to the offices of Perry Mason Company, publishers. 





+, That was more than four thousand weeks ago. 

Every week since then, the Youth’s Companion has 
been printed on Warren paper—paper made under eyes as 
watchful as once Mr. Warren’s were, and aided by modern 
machines that ensure a finish, an evenness, a printing quality 
not possible in “the good old days.” 

This long and pleasant relationship with the pub- 
lishers of a magazine now a national institution is treasured 


far above its significance as a commercial transaction. 


tr Y r r 


, better 

paper To PUBLISHERS of national magazines, employee magazines, or house organs, we 
: heseer offer a range of standard quality printing papers from the super calendered sheet to 
. printing the finest qualities of coated paper used in de luxe magazines for finest halftone work. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY » soz Milk Street - Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WARREN'S STANDARD PRINTING PAPER 
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Have your Kodak ready 


Only two-elevenths of a team, but some team just 
the same. 

Some picture, too—and your album proves it. 

That’s the way with a. Kodak. It gives you good 
pictures—easily—right from the first. 


Brownie cameras (Eastman-made) $2 up 
Kodaks (they’re autographic) $5 up 


At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodaé City 











